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ADVERTISEMENT. 


w * 


HERE are two chief points of view, in 


which the ſubject of the following inquiry, 
naturally, prefents itſelf. In the firſt place, Pa- 


tronage may be conſidered as relative to princi- 


ples of law, religion, Ind the particular conſtitu- 


tion of our church. In the ſecond place, it may 
be conſidered, in A, morę extended view, as in- 
fluencing the pliblic utility at langer without rela- 
tion tot any particular ſyſtem. 4 But before enter- 
ing upon the” difcuſſion of eRalS{particulars, +: 


—_——— —_— — the nature 


T HE "ry part of the 3 inquiry, Weg bete, con- 
tains a general view of the ſubject. The ſecond, | | 
treats, of the right of Patronage and Preſenta- 
tion, upon principles of law, religion, and the. 
conſtitution of the Preſbyterian church The 
third concerns the effect of Patronage and Pre- 
ſentation, with regard to the different ſources ot 


public. utility 1 
Wu 


occurred, that it. Would be Prgper, by way ol 5 


Mg: 


e * 
Wr have heard, that even among thoſe who ; 
are enemies to Patronage, a difference of opinion 
prevails with reſpect to the mode of election, 
which ought to take place, in the event of a repeal 
of the patronage laws. In that ſituation, to en- 
dieavour to unite their fentiments, appeared to 
de an object of importance. We had, therefore, 
conceived a plan of election, which ſhould be 
highly popular, and ſhould, at the ſame time, 
beſtow upon landholders, that ſhare of influence 
in the election of miniſters, to which they are inti- 
tled by their rank, their education, and intereſt 

in the country which-ſhould produce, among the 
people, that ſenſe of liberty, ſo eſſential to tbe 


exiſtence of a free government, and ſhould be 


exempted, as. far as poſlible, from thoſe popular . 
4 Fe Ub. that are apprehended to be the 
effects of popular elections. But in review ing 
this plan, we have found the ſubject attended 
with conſiderable difficulty, and have not, there- 
fore, been hitherto able to reduce it to ſuch a 
farm, as we could venture to offer to the public. 


I, however, the prefent inquiry, ſhall meer with 


the public approbation, we ſhall embrace a future 
opportu nity of fubwitting the plan we have form- 


ed, like that inquiry, with the utmoſt deference, 
to the examination of the public. 
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Ix the note on page 82, it is ſaid, that the keep- 


ing up the qualifications of electors of members of 


parliament, at L. 200 Scots of valued rent, would 
fill exclude many proprietors of L. 100, L. 200, 
L. 300, and eden L. 500 of real rent. Of the 


truth of this aſſertion, however, to its full extent, 


though advanced upon probable grounds, we 


| are not abſglutely certain. If, upon more ac- 
curate inquiry, we wal diſcover that errors in 
| point of fact, have been committed, either in that 


inſtance, or in any other, theſe errors ſhall be 


readily corrected. To reaſon; in any caſe, from a 
1 miſrepreſentation of- facts, i is inconſiſtent with the 
reſpect which is due to | the public, and is in it- 
* ſelf <qually At: and 3 
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AN, 
I N Q U I R Y 
1NTO THE. 


PRINCIPLES 


or THE 


act or ECCLESIASTICAL PATRO- 


NAGE and PRESENTATION. 


General View of the Subject. 


ster on I. 


715 


Ins or Explanation of the terms of Preſettatian 
and Popular Electiout. 


T is neceſſary that the terms of the queſtion 
ſhould be clearly explained and underſtood ; 


tisfaQory and inconcluſive. 
a War 


otherwiſe, all reaſoning upon it, muſt be band. 


1 


3 a Principles 1 


—— 
——— ͤ¹6 K * 


PART. I. 


Wuar is meant by a popular election, is not, we 


apprehend, a matter of doubtfu] interpretation. The 


words,-themſelves, are fully expreſſive of the idea an- 


nexed to them, that the right and power of election 
ſhould be veſted in the people, at large; by which is 
meant, at leaſt, the beritorgy elders, and heads of fa- 


milies, in every pariſh. 
4 . 
Tus term preſentation, which is the exerciſe of 


the right of patronage, means not a power, merely, of 
propoling a candidate, but of compelling the church 
and the people, to receive the preſentee, into the 


- 


charge, and to ſubmit, implicit]y, to his teaching and q 


miniſtry *. This is the definition, of the right of 


. preſentation, which patrons have adopted, and which 


the eccleſiaſtical courts have lately fixed, by their ju- 
dicial determinations. According to this definition 


of the right of preſentation, we propoſe to maintain, 3 
that it includes a powgr, the exerciſe of which, 


ought, for many reaſons, to he entirely reſtrained, 


| The accuracy of this definſtion is not diſproved hy ſaying 
that although the patron may retain theNipend, if his preſentee 
is not ſettled, yet the church may ſettle whom ſhe pleaſes, in 


the ſpiritual charge. For, it is evident, that while the church 


and the people are denied the means of giving effect to their ſet» 


tlement, by beſtowing the living upon the perſon ſettled, 
hey are, in ſound ſenſe, depri ved of the power of ſettlement, 
or, in other words, are compellable to ſubmit to the pa- 


- ron's nomination. The ſubtilty, therefore, which is here men 
tioned, has been, emirely, diſregarded, i in Forming the definis 

Lon of the right of preſentation, 

N | S8. e r. 
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SECT, IE. Patronage and Preſentatidn. 1 


8 rer. II. 
State of the Queſtion. 


THE ſubje& of the preſent inquiry has been 
often agitated under the following views 7 
1. Whether the right of preſentation: of miniſters 
to church livings, exerciſed by patrans, is ſupported. 
by the ſtatute law of the country? 


2. 9b 60600 this right to be founded in Laws 
whether the unlimited and rigorous exerciſe of it, 
which has been. adopted by patrons, and authoriſed 
by ſome recent deciſions of the ſupreme eocleßaſlical 
court, receives any countenance from the .very, lays 
upon which. it is founded? 7 

ts; Ir the interpretation given by the higheſt ec⸗ 
deſiaſlical court, to the law eltabliſhing patronage, is 
juſt, ought that law to be repealed by parliament,.. 
as being adverſe to the conſtitution of the church 
of Scotland, to the religious liberties of the Pe 
and to the public YE 


Turs? queſtions have been often debated witk 
much ingenuity and learning, mixed with a conſide- 
rable ſhare of animoſity, both in private companies, 
and public aſſemblies. In diſcuſions which affect 


A2. | the- 


% 


4 T Principler ef PRT. E 
the perſonal ĩufluence, and other private intereſts of 


the parties and their connections, no leſs than the 
public good, it is not natural to expect, even among- 


men of poliſhed manners, that their deliberations. : 
fhould be always diſpaſſionate, or that the voice of 


reaſon and juſtice, ſhould, on every occaſion, be liſten- 
ed. to, with an unremitting attention. 

R e es II | 15 

Fus author of the propoſed inquiry has no pri- 
vate intereſt, of any kind, in the diſpute. He is no 
patron, nor connected with any patron; and as little 
is he connected with the gentlemen who at preſent 


take the lead in the oppoſition to the Patronage 


Laws. If, in this ſituation, unbiaſſed as he is by 
private motives, he ſhould, at any time, tranſgreſs 


_ that degree of moderation. which he ſhould wiſh to 


preſerve, in every diſcuſſion, he flatters himſelf, that 
ample allowance will be made on account of a.ſub- 
je& which, as it involves queſtions concerning very 
important civil. and religious rights, muſt, on ſome: 
occaſions, naturally, excite a degree of warmth. | 


Bxrort entering upon the propoſed inquiry into 


the principles of the right of preſentation, it may 


not be improper to exhibit a ſhort view of the argu- 
ments which have been uſed by both parties, and 
then, to ſhew the importance of the queſtion, both in 
a political and zeligious light. 
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7OR bel it has Pes ieee I; Tha 
however much, frem principles of humanity, 
they diſapproved of a a rigorous uſe of the right of pa · 
tronage, the right itſelf was yet firmly and clearly 
aſcertained to them by the: ſtatute of the eth of 
Queen Ann, Which was one of the ſtanding laws. of 
the kingdom. Upon this ſtatute, patrons and their 
friends, hate, ſchiefly, reſted their claim, without- in- 
quiring much into the laws and couſtitution-of* the 
church, as hey formerly ſtood, or entering into + 
tboſe various revolutions w bich the right of patra- » 
nage had undergone. from the reformation-. til the- 
enadment of the ſtatute of Queen Ann. 'I 
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* 12 855 7 Mader added, with 'wpeh: appar 
646) g force, in ; behalf of patrens, - 9487 the public - 
intereſt 2 concerned, in-preſerving the right of pre- 
ſentation here the ſtatute of Queen Ann has placed. 
it, becauſe, the moſt pernicious- conleguerices t« 0 lite 
rature and Worals would follow, if, the right « F elec- Y 
ting che miniſters of the Goſpel 5 ee, e. 
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3. Ir was ſaid, that the clergy were paid by 
the patrons, at leaſt, by them and the heritors ; and, 
as it ſeemed highly reaſonable, that thoſe who paid, 
ſhould have the election of miniſters, it followed, that 
whatever claim the heritors might have to a ſhare in 


rhe election, the reſt of the people oould have no 
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445 Shin other —— were urged, in ſup» 
port of the right of preſentation, but they were de- 


duced from the principles of patronage, as it was un- 


derſtood, under the Popiſh form of church policy : 
They were founded upon the maxim, Pautronum fa- 
ciunt dor; ædifeatio, fundus ;* of which. ſome notice 

ae eee Fs taken. a ator doum native 
f * L 170110 
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„Piet the otic ſide of the er the een 
as been Rated i in different views. 
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1. 115 has been maintained, in direct terms, that 
wit right of preſentation” wa not Topported by the 


civil Kae law of Scotland, far lefs, Gy the laws 


| of the church. To prove this propofition, the 
1 iends of popular elections have appealed to the two 
gatutes of 1690, by which patronage was uboliſned, 

E Pieſbyturi in church government eablimed; fo 
ablesen br" cbclegaticel policy Whiclt was re. 
ecived and ratified by theſe ſtatutes; eteluded entire- 
y the right of patronage, Both ſtatutes, which 
2 1. ; | formed 
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formed parts of one "ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical ey, 
ſtood in force at the peziod of the union between the 
two kingdoms. They have again appealed to the 
articles of the treaty of union by vhich the. Preſby- 


10 x tries form of church hol 6th as then n 
w 

4 1 

3 tute 4 Queen Ann is om as 3 ns ty in direct . 
> i oppobition to a fundamental national treaty, which, 
1 | 5 | without diſſolving | the union thereby cltabliſhed, | 
4} ö 1 could not have been violated... 

8 A 2. T. uE friends of popular elections have affirmed, 


1 j chat, from "the- reformation downwards; à few late 
Years excepted, the church of Scotland, in the nature 
A of her inſtitution ſo-favourable to good morals and 


5 ; 4 public happineſs, hath' uniformly declared her abhor- 
* I rence of the law of patronage. '' They ' contended, 
7 AP that, in erery age, the church had pronounced it 
- EM to be an infufferable grievance, as being an open 
Ie | violation of the ratural/tights: of the people, incon- 
le ki” | ſiſtent with their edification, and 'the uſefulneſs of the 
Vs 1 miniſters of the church of God, and as tending, in 

re 1 its conſequences, to the utter deſtruction of the 
0 if venerable fabric of that church which ſtands, and 
"Rez i has ſtood, for ages, upon the beautiful and LA 
: | i | rw el ümplicity Na, wat 01: G 
: bg: | — 1 080 It 1 120 1% 

- nn 3. Tut * and the ende 1 united. the | 
h voice of complaint, in declaring and teſtifyiog to the 
ed * - | world, 
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jt "MN that eee and: their adhe+ + 
rents have, in theory; admitted the proprietyiof a mo- 
derate uſe of their rights, yet the erperience of ee 
years has diſproved the fincerity of. their profeſſions, 

and bas afforded complete and ineonteſtable evidence, 
of the rigour and violence with witty they have ex» 
ereiſed cheſe pretended rights, in the mournful 
ſeenes of defolated' churches, and in-the- eſtabliſh. 
ment of ſeceſſions, often as numerous and reſpectable, 
as were thoſe churches which the unhallowed hand 
of N had deſolated- 152 , 


Fla Tus enemies of patronagys kave en 
rale and literature could ſuffer the ſmalleſt prejudice from 


the right of election being veſted in the people; on the 
contrary, their morals would, naturally, be amended by 
the edification of men of their on choice, whom they 
would love, and to whom, therefore, they would 
liſten, with attention, equally, in private exhortation 
and in publie diſcourſe... Wich negerd to literature, 
it would ſeem. to ſtand altogether independent both 
of preſentation and popular election, and could not 
be influenced by the deciſion of the queſtion, one way 
er another. It was not, they: ſaid, caſy to ooneeive, 
hat the intereſt of literature was any more eonnec- 
ted with the laws of patroiage, than it was with the 
laws of AAP e or any other inftitution_ of the 
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Seer. V. Patronage and Preſentation. » 

As to the argument deduced from the payment of 

ſtipend, by patrons and heritors, it was pronounced 

to have little force. Their paying the clergy could 

never give them a right to interfere with, or direct 

the ſpiritual intereſts of the people; and it will after- 
wards be ſhewn, that there was even a miſtake, in 


point of ame WANG that ar- 
mn 1 n n r +54 


Ser. IV. 


The importance of the Queſtion, and the neſt Ty 
wh _y to 4 Determination a” it. 


HIs is fumwary, perhaps, a very imperfedt 
1 one, of the arguments which have been uſed 
on both ſides of the queſtion reſpecting the right of 
preſentation, the principles of which, we propoſe to 


trace, and explain, in the preſent inquiry. To this 


inquiry, we have been Ted, not from sn deſite of de- 


| Hrering an opinion, upon the controverſy, as it Rajids, 


in the repreſentation of the argument which has been 
exhibited, but from obſerving, that the period is now 
arrived, when it has become abſolutely neceſſary, for 
the people of Scatlang, to form a deciſive Sure 


_ the . 


For feveial Wen the Jecif ons of the ſupreme 


. ecclehaſtical court have copfirmed the moſt rigorous,” 


E and 
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and unlimited exerciſe of the right of preſentation. 
They have given full effeQ to a preſentation ſupport- 
ted by one non-reſiding heritor, in oppoſit ion to the. 
voice of all the other heritors, and the reſt of the 


people, without exception. This decifion brings the 


queſtion. to an ultimate point. One of two things 
muſt, neceſſarily, happen; either the law of preſen · 
tation, as it is now explained, by the ſupreme eecleſi · 
aſtical court, muſt be aboliſhed by parliament, or it 
muſt be, patiently, ſabmitted to, in the utmoſt extent. 
of i its un 


- 


Tas queſtion, which is conhered, by awe to be: 
of little importance, appears, however, to involve an: 
object of no Jeſs magnitude than this, whether every 
idea and every impreſſion of liberty, ſhall be extin- 


guiſhed, among the great "mals, of We proper 0 
Scotland? 8 


* 8 W of this 93 poſſeſs any 
I of civil liberty, they are, without queſtion, ex+. 
tremely faint, and only reſult from thoſe ſparks of. 
ſpiritual or. eccleſiaſtical freedom.which were kindled. 
by the reformation, and which, though they have, uo 
doubt, been weakened, have not been, entirely, extin-- 
guiſhed, by the exerciſe of the right of preſentation, 
which, from that time, had never obtained, in Scots. - 
land, a firm and unqueſtionable footing. Had it been 


"te mixfortupe. of the people to have been reconciled ® 
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to the unlimited. exerciſe of this right, and to have 
given it an implicit ſubmiſſion, they would have been 


at this day, as deſtitute of any ideas of eccleſiaſtical, 


as they are, of thoſe, of civil liberty. This would 
certainly have been the natural conſequence of the 
want of enjoying any ſhare of eceleſiaſtical freedom 
sor power; and a ſimilar cauſe has produced, among. 
WW the great body of the common people of this coun- 
7 try, almoſt, a total want of ideas, with reſpect to the 


nature and advantages of civil liberty. 1 


Tu conſtitution of Scotland, in common with 
that of England, poſſeſſes many valuable advantages, 
ſaperior, we believe, to any which the conſtitutions 
of the other nations of Europe can boaſt of. In 
ſurveying, however, the beautics of the work, we are 
ſtruck with ſome deformities which are conſpicuous, 
and which ſeem to diſgrace the reſt of the fabric, 


Aru it is the profeſſedprincipleof the confti- 
tution to repoſe the legiſlative power where -there is 
property, yet the form, in oppoſition: to the ſpirit, of 
the conſtitution, is ſuch, that about three-fourths of 
the ſubſtantial landholders of the country are exclu- 
ded from the enjoyment of any ſhare of that impor- 
tant and exalted right. Hence it has happened, 
that thoſe landholders who are thus deprived of the 
exerciſe of legiſlative. powers, though they are gume- 

-rous 


— 


rous, wealthy, and reſpectable, have no adequate 
ideas of their own importance; have but faint and 
imperfe& ideas. of the nature and advantages of civil 
Hberty ; and can take no active concern in the direc- 
tion or management of public affairs. Theſe are, 
by conſequence, left to be conducted, entirely, by the 
factions of individuals, who, by being Crown vaſlals, 
and. poſſeſſing - extenſive ſuperiorities, engroſs the 
whole legillative power of the ſtate, ſo far as the de- 


mocracy, the moſt important branch of the legiſla- 9 


ture, is coneerned. The pernicious conſequences of 
this defect, in the conflatution, are too obvious to re 
quire illuſtration. We cannot venture to affirm, that 
the preſent calamities of the country have ariſen en- 
tirely from this ſource ; but it is no improbable con- 
JeRture, that they have, in ſome meaſure, proceeded 


from it, and from ſimilar defects in the conſtitution 


of our neighbouring country; for it is the very na- 
ture, at leaſt, of the preſent form of our conftitution, 
that in parliamentary elections, and upon the great- 
eſt national queſtions, the ſenſe of the people can be 
but imperfeQly and partially collected. 1 


By r, in mentioning this defect in Weeds 
it was by no means our intention, at preſent, to en- 
ter into any diſcuſſion reſpecting the imperfe&ions 
in the parliamentary repreſentations of the people. 
Our only delign was to trace the connection between 
he poſſeſſing a renſonable are of juſt and conſti- 
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tutional power, and the having juſt and . 
ideas of civil liherty. Theſe are, indeed, circumſtances 
which appear to,be naturally and. inſeparably con- 
neQed.z, and, \ualeſs.in very peeuliar ſituations, the 
one rn wenne 30 1; 


A ib ol ihr 1112 | 
gee} will be allowed, chat, from a want of as 
8 of legiſlative powers, many of the landhail - 


ders, however reſpe&able, have but very faint” and 


UB rnpertent ideas of ihe value or extent of /civid free- 
1 dom. This doQrint 5s more peculiarly applicable to 


the common people of Scotland; which muſt be 


1 | cienthy' bvious to every one who has ever glanced 


at the ſtructure of the mn im 
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1* ke) ki by the form f this tt. 


| A few landholders, comparatively ſpeaking, poſſeſs le- 


giſlative /-powets;' all landholders, however, exerciſe 
certain rights naturally connected with their Proper - 
ties; which give them ſome ideas of the nature and 
value of civil liberty, and of their on importance. 
But the whole body of the common people of Scat · 
land, are. tatally excluded from enjoying the ſmalleſt 
ſhare of power, with regard to the direction or admi- 


A aration of public affairs. u relation to theſe, they 


have no more power than the oxen they drive, or the 
horſes they ride and, of courſe, can have no iuſt 
ideas * "impreſſions TE the nature or advan- 

2 tages 


14 © "Principles of” Par I. 


tages of civil liberty. This part of. the conſtitution 
we mean not, greatly, to cenſure; for „although we are 
convinced that it has produced, and will produce, 
pernicious conſequences, yet we know not” how the 
defect could be remedied; with propriety and ſeeurĩ 
ty, conſidering the incapacity, for public affairs, that 
will, naturally, accompany the human character, 
when n certain htuations.” 605305: 71978 
bis IH F219V 2 Sv8 2247 | 5 


Fade thi ids which 1 wad mention- 


ed, we mean only to conclude, that the whole common 


people of Scotland, are, from the neceſſary opera- 
tion of political cauſes, in ſuch a condition, that 
they.can have no. juſt conceptions gr impreſſions. of 
the nature or extent of political liberty, except alone, 
what ideas of freedom may ariſe from the enjoy- 
ment of their ſpiritual or -ccclefiaſtieal , rights. Of 
this propoſition, the evidence depends not on ſpeeu⸗ 
lation alone; for, upon attending to the occurrences 
which paſs daily before us, it will be found, that 
very recent experience affords a till clearer demon- 
ſtration of the truth of the aſſertion ; and it would 
be eaſy, were it neceſſary, to appeal aer of A 
more ancient _ or more es. + 


3 


 Wirnin theſe two years, OA A bal was 2 
| into parliament, to repeal the penal laws againſt 
perſons profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, the 

* took the alarm, * were afraid that their 
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religious liberties might, once more, be | ſacrificed 
upon the altars of Popiſh ſuperſtition. Hence, a 
violent and univerſal oppoſition of the people 
aroſe, with what propriety or liberality of ſentiment, 
we pretend not to judge. The ſpirit of religious 
hberty; introduced by the reformation, Which had 
never been completely extinguiſhed, recovered, as is 
were, for a moment, its original ſtrength, and took a 
| faſt hold of the minds of the people, ſo that there 
was no degree of danger which they were not, pre- 
pared to encounter, in defence of their religious 
| rights, and of that purity and *fimplicity of worſhip, 
which, had ever diſlinguiſhed the Preſbyterian perſua- 
hon, 74 2291169 r 2 4 St | 


#1 


Bor view the conduct of the ſame a when. 
an attack upon their, civil liberties and properties is 
ibreatened, and threatened, too, i in ſuch a manner as 
wight harp awakened the feelings of political liberty, 
had they not been utterly extinguiſhed., The Dutch 
are reported to be on the coaſt, and prepared to in- 
vade the country. The alarm is ſpread. Warning 
is given by adminiſtration to every ſea-port town; 
and the whole country is directed to arm, for its 
5 own defence ! Upon this emergency, was there any 
amber of the common people of Scotland, who 
A took arms into their hands, from the one end of the 
country to the ether? If there were any, they were 
iſo few and inconſiderable, that they merit no atten- 
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tion, and we know wann en took arne 
vpoi the occafion. £34088 


Tus manifeſt 1 in che RE ns of 92 
people, upon [theſe two events, is ſurpriſing only 
to thoſe Who look not at the effects of natural 
cauſes, upon the minds of the people. All men are, 
by the fundamental principles of Chriſtianity, upon 
an equal ſooting, with reſpect to the nature and ex- 
rent of their intereſt, in- the Chriſtian ſyſtem.” The 
people, befides, Kad, fince the reformation, which 
ſeparated Chriſtianity from ſuperſtition, enjoyed 4 
confiderable ſhare of religious, or ſpiritoal, freedom. 
From the influence of theſe two cauſes, they were 
impreſſed with'a deep concern for 2 thing re- 
lating to religion: and therefore, v hen they dreaded 
an- invaſion of their ſpiritua "rights, they oaturally 
felt with viotence, and their actions were, in every re- 
ſpe&, ſuitable to the nature of their Feelings. Bot! 
when an invalion only of the civil conſtitution of the 
country was: threatened, as; the people did not enjoy 
any ſhare of the civil adminiſtration, having little or 
nothing befides a a mere exiſtence in the Mate, they 


4 6 * 14. 3 


could not feel an equally, deep, intered i in. its preſer- 
vation; TH and, of coprſe, conld. not act, with the fame. 
ſpirit and vehemenee, qu the occaſion. / For it is plain, 
chat where men do not enjoy;rights, they cannot feel 
their importance, nor can their minds be elevated 
and yes for. manly cRerYONG, 1 in their defence. 
DUCH. 
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Soch is' the; bination of the common people of 
| Scotland, with regard to their fenſe of civil liberty; 
and it appears to be ſufficiently plain, however 
much to be regreted, that they have no juſt concep- 
tion of liberty; of any kind, excepting what en 
from the ſource: of eccleſiaſtical n 


ww 


* 1 * N 1 * 

* —— A * 2 
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Ay Tut queſtion chen, is, the by 0 implicit 

b ſubmiſſion to the law of preſentations, the eecleſiaſti- 
( l or ſpiritual liberty of the people is, likewiſe, to be 
un guiſhed ; ſo chat, henceforth, there ſuall not re- 
WF rain, in Scotland, a trace, or impreſſion, of either 
dil or religious freedom, among ebe great hey. wii 
the people cn ; 


E- Winn fuck a who of conduct to be Ow the: 
y 9 conſequences would be more alarming, perhaps, in 
bn: the end, more fatal, than either a French, or a Dutch: 
iavaſion. In the hands of an intereſted individual, - 
I poſiciicd of power, what uſe might not be made of a 

** great body of people having no juſt ſenſe of either 

civil or religious liberty! We chuſe not to paint- 

every pernicious conſequence: which this proſpect 

opens to the mind of "ow man who reflect _ 
the condition of his coin | 


WW of the moſt eminent lawyers to whom Seot - 
land has giren birth, laboured, we believe, with ba- 
cerity, to prove the divine right, of a certain family, , I 
'B 3 to 


* 


18 Principles of * Parr. I. 
to the throne of thefe kingdoms, He has left us, at 
upon that ſingular ſubject, a large treatiſe fraught - 
with ingenuity and extenſive learning; and ſuch was 
the zcal and boldneſs of that learned devotee of deſ- 
potiſm, that, in ſupport of an impious tenet, he had 


dared, repeatedly, to appeal for evidence, to the au- 
Vie of ny facred nen 


- Tas e of this mam was, aces 
| eonſiderable and reſpectable. It is not yet much. 
above half a century, fince he went to his grave, un- 
der a finm cbnxiction of the divine right of the houſe. 
of Stewart, and of every branch. of that illuſtrious, 
houſe. If men of his character and ſentiments. were: 
ever again to ariſe in this country, it is not difficult 
ro conceive, what uſe might be made of the people 
of Scotland, in the ſituation to which they would be- 
reduced; after a period of IE ſubmiſſion to the 
Jaw of $0075 96 n 
Tr a man, * love of his-country extends 1 
yond the preſent day, could, i in ſuch a caſe, enter - 
tain any hope of ſecurity againſt a univerſal domeſ-- 
tie deſpotiſm, both civil and religious, it could only 
ariſe from contemplating the dejected condition of 
the bulk of the people, which would render them 
even unfit inſtruments in the hands of wicked or am- 
dit ious men, to enſſave thoſe few, who, from their 
ſituations, ſhould preſerve any ſenſe of liberty, and 
| any 


gx Cr. IV. Patronage and Preſentation. 19 
any ſpirit to defend it; a wretched fource of con .- 
tion, which conſiſts in the depreſſion and depravity 
of our countrymen! But here, again, a new and 
alarming proſpe& preſents itfelf,, which muſt. excite 
painful emotions in the mind of every man who loves 
the conftitution, and reſpe&s the happineſs of his 
country; a people, once renowned in arms, aow'exe 
poſed to inſults, and to invaſtons of their religious 
and civil liberties, from foreign enemies, without be- 
ing able to feel the influence of thoſe paſſions; or that 
elevatioh of mind, which ſhould dictate the moſt 
effectual means of defence and preſervation WM” 


In taking theſe extenſive views of the Se, this 
reader muſt riſe ſuperior to the little intereſts of pa- 
trons and preſentees, and, in ſpite of all-the efforts of 
moderation, will be apt to look, with ſome degree of 
contempt, on the zeal and activity of thoſe men, Who 
eontend' for ſuch inſignificant objects, however much 
le may love their perſons, and admire thay abilities. 


® One of the evils which we have here deſtiibedund nantes 
will be, in ſome meaſure, corrected, by the eſtabliſhment of the: 
propoſed militia, for Scotland. The uſe of handling arms will. 
inſpire a degree of. boldneſs, and an inclination for war: A-coyrſe 
of fri military diſcipline, will teach the babit of ſubjeQion. 
Bot are theſe the only particulars which” ftionld' mark the cha- 
racter of the citizens of a free ſtate?” Fierceneſs, and a” 
habit of perfect ſubjection, are qualities by which the ſoldiers: 
of the King of Pruſſia are diſtinguiſhed above; almoſt, all othes 
men: But are they, on that account, to be Da beſt ſub- 
3:Qs of 2 free goverumem ? | 
| W 
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Wa base herd ventured. to. exhibit a oomprehen- 
e view of the nature, of the ſubjeQ, which, if 1d 
dation, appears to merit the attention of the public, 
eee gentlemen who have ſo deep 
an intereſt in-the nnn conſt 
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"I the. 8 by repealing 1. laws of pa-- 
tronage, government would ſceure the fim 
tachment of che great body of the pe peogle- It 
is true, the Crown, at preſent, polleſſes- many pa-- 
ju which enables | it to o gratify: ſome individn- 
ſcat FRASER PALL ede lat Tr 
warm affetions of the whole body of the people, 
which government would moſt. certainly fecure by 
repealing. the patronage laxs? Wbile, on the other 
hand, their minde will be irritated, and their affec - 


oY 


| tions alienated, by- the Crown' 's exerciſing that right, 


conſidering the- manner in which it has been lately 


explained by the judicial e e af. ah - 
en nun court. * 

„Aero en very n fel ud nb ne. 
the repeal of theſe laws; for it would poſſibly reclaim, 
ar, gat leaſt, prevent the growth of thoſe numerous 
and powerful ſeceſſions from the eſtabliſned church, 
_ it is to . r r rd on pro. 
| | duce - 


1 WW 


louſy, which thels gentlemen ſeemed to entertain, of 
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duce a eonvulſion in the ſtate. From theſe ſecefſionsy 
we mean not to ſay, that any danger to civil liberty 
is to be apprebended : they are, according to our u- 
formation, very firm and ſincere friends to liberty, both 
civil aud ecclefiaſticale But if, in time coming, they 
ſhould increaſe in numbers and influence, as they 
have done for a;conſiderable time paſt, it is not un- 
natural to expect, that they ſhould demand the be- 
nefits of an eſtablilbment; 3 aud, perhaps, Aa form, 
of cecleſiaſtical policy, ſomewhat different from that 
hitherto, received, in Scotland ; which, in, all. probs, 


bility, Yyould be attended with ſome W in 
the ſtate. 
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Tu late procecdings in A es 2 to; 
the Scotch militias have ſuggeſted another obſerva- 
tion, xhich. xe muſt take dhe e ame 


eee bs .nouazLom Hier 


957 aqui no; $111: 20: 354551 1 » lor 0 
EE adminiſtration of the Margulzof Rocks, 
wgham, {0 much diſlinguiſned for liberal ſentimentʒ 
and love of liberty; it was not a little mortifying to the 
pride of every. Scotehman, to obſerxe, that ſome Eng. 
lich gentlemen, connected with adminiſtration, . wa- 
king fill a diſtinction between the two parts of the 
kingdom, hefitated about the propriety of granting u 
militia to this country. It was ſtill more mortifying 
to perceive, that this heſitation proceeded from a jea · 
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our ſentiments reſpecting OY liberty. ' In this ſitua - 
tion we are bound, in juſtice to qurſclves; to inſiſl on 
a repeal of theſe impolitie laws, and for a more equal 
and juſt repreſentation of the people, in order to con- 


/ vinte our neighbours, that we are beginning to enter - 


tain the fame ſentiments of liberty with themſelves ; 
and that as we, with confidence, truſt our liberties in 
their bands, they may, with equal confidence, pay 
the ſame compliment to us, by entruſting us with 
arms, which, like them, we ſhall employ in defence 


of our common n ny of our reellen conſtitu- 
tron. g +; * ' 


Bronx concluding this branch of the inquiry, it 
is proper to obſerve, that, in contending for thefe 
great objeQs of civil and religious liberty, the zeal of 
thoſe concerned in the conteſt ſhould be tempered 


with moderatios, and the moſt perfect regard to the 


forms, as well as the ſpirit, of the conſtitution. The 
exertions of liberty have, at all times, been ſtigma- 


tized by deſpotiſm, with the names of faction and 


licentiouſneſs. In excuſe for this deception, it mult 
be confeſſed, that, in contending with- liberty. | it was. 
a neceſſary artiſice, on the part of deſpotiſm ; for, al. 


lowing liberty its real name and qualities, deſpo- 
tiſm, it is believed, could never yet ſtand the event 
of a competition, among even the moſt proſigate 


people, of whom the . of the world- ne us- 
i Secu. Lg ee 
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Eve at che preſent day, there are not wanting 


men, both in parliameut, and out of - parliament, - = 


who never ceaſe to proclaim, that the people and 
their friends are running the courſe of licentiouſneſs, 
while they are only contending for the purity of the 
conſtitution, and endeavouring to ſtem the torrent of. 
corruption, which threatens the deſtruction of that 
beautiful and aneient fabric 3 nay, there are 

who; infected with the fatal ſpirit of Toryiſm, Moe 

openly profeſſed to deſpiſe the people, after baving, 

inſolently, N with the Na f 10 5 


; — 14. F 4533 : 


1 8 is not fit, that/n men ef this Ieſeription ſhould be 
able to collect evidence, or the appearance of Evie 
dence, in ſuppart of their ſyſtem, from the proceed- 
ings of the poople, upon the preſent important, occa» 
ſion. Let the people recollect, that while their delibera- 
tious and their actions are marked with firmneſs, they 
ſhould: be conducted with moderation, | as affording 
the moſt certain proſpe of obtaining the ends, which 
they have in view. Let the manner of their proceed- 
ings teſtify, that genuine and-eonftitutional liberty is 
the object of their exertions, Let them, in every ſtep, 
and in the reſult of their deliberations, tell: the ene- 
-mies of conſtitutional freedom and liberal ſentiment, 
that they underftand the diſtinction between li- 
berty and licentiouſneſs ; and that, while they de- 
teſt the one, they will not relinquiſh the other, but 
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demand it, with firmneſs, although ſome, perſons, not 
without a degiee ot impiety, have chaſen ta give. i 
an enn *. AD 03 er sf ode 
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HAT ges, of ſome kind or other, iqafſens 
* tial to the exiſtence and fupport of all politi- 
cal at aan) is a propoſition which appears to be 
incontrovertible; - The” impreſſions-of: true-religion; 


or wild ſuperſtition, are univerſal as the. human race, 


nor are they leſs powerful than they are univerſal. 
Hence, the inſpired founder of - ftutians, 10 leſs 


than the defigning impoſtor ; the mild and impartial 


legiſlator, no leſs than the tyrannicaband' oppreſſive 
deſpot, have always found it neceſſary to reſort t 
the powerful iafluence of genuine theiſm, or extrara · 
gant rene as nenen r 2 
| Efablilh. 44 #40 „it 10 to fx ot n: 45h; 11 711 
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Wrrn reſpeck to our on country, we nd 56, 
ſerve, chat, when the celeſtial voioe af Freedom was 


allowed to be heard in Scotland, the ſyſtem of reli - 


gion, as well as the manner of conducting it, under - 


went a material alteration. Under the tyranny and 
ſlavery of Rome, our religious ſyſtem was conducted 


by means of patronage and preſentation, in their full 


1-433! 512 1 | . Extent. 


extent. The freedom and generoſity of ſentiment, in- 
troduced by the-reformation, deteſted, as illiberal and 
unjuſt, thefe modes of conducting religion. Hence, in 
theſe more happy times, the rigour of patronage was, 
in a great meaſure, reſtrained; the operation of it was, 
often, altogether ſuſpended ; at ſome periods, the very 
name of it was, almoſt, extinguiſhed, and Preſbyterian. | 
church government, which: rggefed patronage, was 
eſtabliſhed, in Scotland, upon a much more liberal plan 
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than that o Epiſcopacy, in the nature of its inſtitu- 
tion, more favourable to the abſolute power of ꝓrin- 


Ces. 


Inpeed, in peruſing the hiſtory of theſe times, 


we find, that, when the iron hand of arbitrary power 


ſwayed, Epiſcopacy with patronage was, even with 
us, the mode of conducting our religious ſyſtem. 


When freedom flouriſhed, Preſbyterian church go- 


vernment, which rejected and - deteſted patronage, 
was always adopted. Of the truth of this propo- 


ſition, the public records and laws of the ere 


afford inconteſtable enen 


AFTER os vs Carl reign of Charles I * 
tronage was aboliſhed by law a. Upon the reftora- 
tion of Charles II, when the principles of Toryiſm 


began, again, to ꝓrevail, patronage, with all its ap- 
pendages, was reſtored 6, At the illuſtrious period 


+ AQ Pat, 1649, © 39, b 1662, e. 3. 
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of the Revolution, when freedom reigned, patronage, 
was aboliſhed c. Under the Tory miniſtry of 
Queen Ann, patronage was revived d. It is, 
however, now to be expected, that, nader a Whig 
miniſtry, and under the mild government of George 
III, the odious name, together with the perni- 
cious conſequences of the law of. — will be 
Du e to coping * Ps 2 


Tarss facts and e Jeatly 0 Alt 
trate the intimate connection there is, between civil 
liberty, and the abolition of the patronage laws; 
and the reciprocal influence, upon each other, of par- 
ticular religious ſyſtems, and . forms of 
political een e | * | 
We may again dies m genial; that, if it 
were poſſible to conſider man, merely, in the light of 
a ſocial or political being, purſaing his on bappi- 
neſs, in a preſent political ſtate, it might ſeem to be a 
matter of indifference to him, what religious ſyſtem 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, if that ſyſtem ſhould be con- 
ducive to the great end of the ſociety, the public 
happineſs of the aſſociates. The Chriſtian fyſtem is 
diſtinguiſhed, above all others, by a ſingular excel- 
Fence. It contains a full and perfect revelation of 
genuine theifm, and of a future flate of exiſtence, 
of rewards and of puniſhments; whilny at the ſame 
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time, it is, in many reſpects, admirably well adap- 
ted to promote our preſent political - happineſs, 
It ſeems, therefore, to be repugnant to every prin- 

eiple of reaſon; and of public utility, by any particu- 
lar mode of conducting this excellent ſyſtem, to per- 


vert its nature, and, inſtead of ufing it to promote 
public happineſs, make it ſubſervient to the intereſt 


of individuals, and productive of public diſtreſs. and 
debaſement to mankind, Such, however, we; ap- 
prehend, is the maniſeſt tendency of our religious 
ſyſtem, when conducted by the particular mode of 
patronage and —— 
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aw, Religion, and the e e of. 
_ thePreſbyterian Church. 
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Hau far the Right of Preſentation is . with: 
the Corflitution of. the Church off Scotland. 

A pact, by whieh men agree to live together, 

under certain regulations, in a ſtate of ſo- 


ciety ;.and an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution. may be de- 
fined to be a compact, by which men agree to- 
adopt and eſtabliſh, among them, a particular religi · 
ous ſyſtem, with certain forms of maintaining. it. 
Both conſtitutions are ſimilar, in this point, that. 
the general will of the members of each, muſt conſti- 
tute the ſovereign, or legiſlative authority, in each; 
in the one, with. reſpe&t to matters, purely, ei- 
vil; and in the other, with reſpect to matter Pures 
ly, eccleſiaſtical. 


CIVIL conſtitution is defined to be, a com-. 


Aw 


— 
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Alx the nations of Europe have adopted the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem, but different nations have choſen dif- 
ferent methods of maintaining and conduQing that 
ſyſtem, by different forms of church government. 
In Scotland, we have adopted, what is called, the 
Preſbyterian form z- which--confifts of kirk, ſeſſions, 8 
preſbyteries, ſynods, and general aſſemblies; and to 
this form, we give the name of the conſtitution of 
the Church of Scotland. Of this conſtitution, the - 
general affembly is the ſovereign legiſlative body, 
as well as the ſupreme court of judicature Theſe - 
powers the church poſſeſſes, not only upon the ge- 
neral principles of eecleſiaſtical conſtitutions, - which 
have been mentioned; ſhe enjoys them, /likewiſe, - 
by virtue of a particular act of parliament, eſtabliſh- - 
ing the Preſbyterian form of church policy, which, 
by the fundamental law of the — af We. 
is declared to be unalterable.- 


— 


Desen e and the Epiſcopal form of dvd 
government; eſtabliſhed in England, there is a mate- 
rial diſtinction. Epiſcopacy admits the ſupremacy * 
of the king, but the Preſbyteriam ehureh owns no 
temporal ſuperior, either in her judica- 

en 

Ler us now exantine  whithe te per af", „ p- 
tron to conpel the church to ſettle any miniſter” he 


ah > >” ak . chooſes, 


10 
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chooſes, is, in any reſpect, nec ee tran 
amen e bx? 
! el oy KL 1! ee 16 bedr 3 Be. 
We may, firſt, ESR NA Mee in bete to 
| tlie legillative, or ſovereign powers with which, in 
matters, purely, eccleſiaſtical, ſhe is unqueſtionably 
inveſted; Of this nature, ſurely, is the ordination and 
ſettlement of ca minĩſter, in any: particular charge 
Cin«ithepatron, then, have a power to compel the 
chure hʒ which, in this caſe, /is-ſovereign, to ſettle - 
any man he pleaſes, contrary to her will ?: We ap- 
prehend it is impoſſible for this would be, to impoſe 
my ſorereign upon ſovereignty, which is manifeſtly 
_ abfardi'Y aw muſty therefore, either diveſt the church - 
af hr ſovereignty, or reſtrain the power of patrons. 
But di reſt the church of her ſovereignty, in matters, 
purely, becleſiaſlical) and you annihilate the eceleſiaſ- 
tical conſtitution. No man, on either fide, of the 
queſtion, has yet ventured to contend for the annihi. 
latiom or even, for any alteration: of the conſtitution 
of the chareb; which is unalterable. Of.-neceſlity, 
therefore} the right of preſentatĩon, as being abſolutely 
incompatible. with the nature of that dee 
wuſt wette pre Tr 


Ir is altogether adds, and,' ſo PERL we can 
_ diſcover, ſupported by: no principle of reaſon,.. to 
Tay, that the church poſſeſſes the power of forming the | 
fpiritual * 295 relation, between. a-miniſter and 
. * 3 


— 


— x-pariſh j When, at the ſame time, it is aſflrmed, in 
direct terms, that the church is oompellable to ſettle 
any qualified 9 er ee we 


55 
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VER eee Wee ee * 
conſider the church as a court of judicature, or, if 
we may-uſe the expreſſion, as a ſupreme cecleſtaſtical : 
magiſtrate, exerciſing her executive ppwers - accor- - 
ding to her own laws; for, to impoſe the will of a - 
private. individual. upon a magiſtrate as the rule of 
his conduct, is as repugnant to-all ideas of juſt gov - 
vernment, as the impobtion-of A" anne n ſo - 
vereignty, ME | To 1 Ok * 2 

Ir ſeems, erefore) 3 in every view, A that the 
law of patronage, or right of preſentation, is adverſe 
to the conflitution.of the church. of Scotland. be 
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W or. this eee A vpon- 
ö Pn reaſoning alons: The univerſal voice, 
7 the univerſal: practice, the- uniform-+ declarations, 
. and, till: of late, the uniform roſolutions and de- 
eiſions of the church, eoneur in eſtabliſhing the ſame 
doctrine. Of this, it is not 'neceffary to enumerate 
* the evidences.” They are well known; and it would 
ö exceed the proper bounds of the preſent inquiry, to 
recite them. Let it . ſuſſiee-to ſay, that petition, . 
Þ remonſtraner, declared oppoſition to the lay of 
I 4. Patronage, 
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patronage, diſtinguiſbed every aſſembly of the- 
church of Scotland, in- former times, of which 
the books.» of dileipline a, dhe. claim of right, - 
the reſolution of the Aſſembly 1736 *®, and 
innumerable intermediate complaints, bear am 


'« Scrond Boak of Diſcipline b. Il eb. XII. n 
i 0 "The veſolotion is in the following words · ad wack 
eee 
«« THE General -Aﬀenbly 'hdvidg taken 40 their ſerious and 
den General Aſfeinbiy ſent to London, to ayply ſor redreſs of the 
grievance of PATRONAGE; and that in order to deliberate 
what reſolution was proper for this aſſembly or this church to 
take, 28 to their future conduct with relation to This grievance & 
did thereupon bree upon this opinion -and reſolution, That the 
church of Scotland is, by ber duty and intereft, obliged fill to + 
perfiſt in ulidg ber beſt endeavours, from time to time, to be re- 
Heved from the grievance of patronage, until the fame ſhall, by 
the\bleffiriy bf God, prove Teceefeful j and; for that end, thit this - 
Membly-ſhall impower-and ditett the commiſſion to be appointed 
redreſs: of the ſaid-grievance, in caſe a favourable opportunity for 
4o doing (ſhall occur during the ſublifience of that commiſſion. - 
And this aſſembly doubts not, that future General Aſſemblies öf 
this church will, from time to time, be watchful and attemtive to A 
this weighty concern, and wil not Fail to make the like proper 
applications, whenever, by the providence of Gol, a fit occafon' + 
"ſhall offer itſelf, And at the intent df *futh applicetions are in 
At to procure ts be rebered is dhl church a yatable right and 


privilege. 
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gainſt che law of patronage; had diftioguiſhed, al- 


moſt, eyery pariſh; in the Kingdom, ſince the reſtitu 


tion · n of nnr 
* 


privileys Os was poſſeſſed of bn 
the grounds and reaſons of the claim of this church ie be reſtored 
to the eajoyment of that zight,, are ſo firong and pregnant, that, 
notwuhſtandiag the unfuc ee ſsful event of the late applications, 
this aſiembly cannot but bope, that ſome like application, re- 
ne wed at a proper ſeaſon, will prove ſucceſsful: And in order 
fet forth ſome of the reaſons of their hopes, and to direct their 
commiſſion as to the mannet of ſuch application, if they hall fee 
cauſe to make an, the aſſembly bas reſolved and agreed, that the 
grounds of this church's claim for the redreſs of the pileyance of 
patronage are,.among others; theſe follbwinges: + © . 

„That it the declaration of the eftates of the klagdom of 


Scotland in April 1689, \<ontaining the claim f right, and the 


offer of the crown to their Majeſties King William and een 
Mary z. it is, among other things, for vindicating their ancient. 
rights and liberties, declared That Pralacy in the church has been 
2 great and unſupportable grievance and trouble to this nation, and 
contrary to the inelinations of the generality of the people ever 
froce the-reformation;-and therefore ought to be aboliſhed,” — / 
„ That, in pneſuance of this claims uf right; feveral acts of 
parliament were mide-ſoon after the late happy revolution, com- 
prehending- the eſtabliſhment of this church in its doctrine, wot« 
trip, diſcipline; and government; and particularly” by-the' fifth act 
paſſed on the 7th of: Jone 1690, ratifying the Confeffien of Faith, and 
ſealing Pr an church government, the ſame is expreſsly made 
in purſuance of the ſaid article in the claim of right. And-as the _ 
laid fifi act contains, among other things, an expreſs ratification 
© - of 


3& Fir, Par . 
lane, St. Ninian's, Fenwick, and many others, af- 
ford ample proof vo the preſent times q; and the nu- 


merous 


of the firſt ac of the partiament 1592, which act, in the ctoſe- 
thereof, males 2 proviſo for preſbyteries being obliged to receive 
gqualifed miniſters prefented by patrons ; therefore, in the reviv- 
ing, renewing, and confirming of this act, that article thereof re- 
lating to patreneges is excepted, and it is declared, That the ſame 
geatly, that patronages were not underftood-to-be-conſiſtent or 
agreeable with that conſtitution of this church, which the legiſi2» 


ture were then about to eftabliſh; in purſuance of the. claim of right, 


und in compliance. with the inclinations and principles of the geo. 
nerality of the people in-Schland. 


- 


e accordingly, fm fer in gti ol_e; thaant hs. 
emcerntng patrenages,. was 'pifed on the 29th July, in that ſame 


83 3 which annuls the power of patrons of pre- 


ſenting miniſters, and thereby prevents the theuſting miniſters 


vpon congregations; and eſtabliſbes another method of ſupplying. 
mant of this church in purſusnce of the claim of right, being a- 
ſupplement to that which was »cſerved to ſurther conſideration by 
the th act 2690; and at the ſame time a valuable equivalent was 
given by that act tothe-patrons in lier of their power of preſent 
% That the eſtabliſhinent of tis church, which was thus re- 
newed at the happy revolution; was confitmed and-ſecures in the - 
woſt ſolemn manocr at the wrion of the two kingdoms; partieu- 
larly by the 6th act 1709, which confirms the ſaid act 2690, with 


— patliameat relating thereto, is proſetution 
** 
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merous ſeceſſions which have broke off from theſe 
pariſhes, will convey to poſterity, ſome idea of the 
rigour and violence with which patrons have exer- 
ciſed a,power len 2 r never to N en. 
joyec. 
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of the claimof right ve provides, ther ebe government of this charghy 
| ar eſtabliſhed by the fereſaid ct of pariiament, purſuant to the cla 
of right, ſhall remain and continue unalerable. Which a8 is, dy 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, ratitied, and dethred th ves 
fendaremal and effentiol condition of rb wunion-in all tinBeaning ; and 
which appears evidemly to comprebend the ſaid 238 a 2690, 
which was certainly anc: of the acts, and, vat to the gtÞ act of 
that ſeſſion,” was, the principal act of parliament made in purſu- 
ance and in proſecution of the ſaid article of the claim of right. 
« That notwhhitanding the ſecurity of fair bur Mäppy ölta- 
Viſhment; in all its parts, was as great and as ſolemn as it 
was poffible for human laws. and conſtitutions to deviſe or execute, 
yet in prejudice of thut ſecurity, as we apprebend;. the aQ in the 
10th year of Queen Anne was paſſed, reftoring to patrons the. 
power of preſenting, and ſuffering them at the fame time to re- 
tain the valuable equivalent which they. received by the 234 
3Qt 1690, And this act 10 Anne, it is well known, and al-: 
ways has been declared, was itap»ed upon this church by meens 
of perfons of our own country, who were enemies to the Proteftanc. 
fuccefſicn, as they ſoom after diſcovered in tha firongeſt manner, 
and enemies to this church by reaſon of her invielable adberence 
to that ſuccefſion-z and was by them inended to aſſtict and 
oppreſs this church, and to ci eate difcontents amontzſt the people 
therein, and to open a door for patroms arbitratily to impoſe vpon 
the people, as miniſters, perſons proper for inflilling into their 
mirds principles of difloyaity and diſcafenios to the preſent -bap- 
py confinution, Which 9 the feaſer and dg of 
” impoling 
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How far the Right © of Nees is confilem 
T /with the Nature of the Chriftian Syſtem. 


HE object of the preſent ſection appears to 

have been, in Tome meaſure, already diſcuſſed; 
for, as it hgs been ſhewn, that the right of preſenta 
tion is incompatible with the conſtitution of the 
oburch of Scotland, which is built upon the Chriſtian 
Iſyſtem, it would ſeem to follow, of conſequence, that 
ſuch a power muſt, likewiſe, be incompatiblewith the 
. itſelf. "But this propoſiion may be 


| <Gemonſiepted- 
. 
24227 o 2 * T T5 2 E | 


:mpoſing this grievance, which appears to us an infringement on 
our eſtabliſhed conſtitution, muſt ever afford an additional argu- 
ment and © encouragernent in our applications to the royal family 
now reigning, anda we * amn 
and proſper. . * vas | | 
That accordingly, not . 8 
Majeſty oſ bleſſed memory, commiſſioners were ſent up from this 
church to make humble applications to his Majeſty for redreſs of 
this grievance of patronages, and other grievances which this 
church complained of; which commiſſioners bad the honour of 


acceſs to and audience of his Majeſty, and received a moſt graci- 


ous anſwer, ** That he was well ſatisfied of the good affection of 
« the church of Scotland, and ſhould be glad of an occaſion to 
« ſerve them,” And the fame commiſſioners had likewiſe the 


Honour of an andience of their preſent Majeſties, hen Prince 


and 


PART. H. 


© td Q. 


{ 
{ 


two kingdoms, 


Jemonſtrated upon other principles; for truth, like 


fire, colleQs ſtrength on all bands, mung 
of its progreſs. 


Lr vs, then, attend to the nature of the Chrifian 
dodtine ; ; let us compare it with the right of preſen- 


and Princeſs of Wales; of whom the former was graciquſly 
pleaſed to anſwer, © That he would do all he could for the intereſt 
«. of this church, and of this country in general And the 
then Princeſs was pleaſed to anſwer, That ſhe was ſatisfied of i 
the good diſpoſition of the church of Scotland to the Protef- 
ce tant ſucceſſion, and would net be wanting in what might be 
for its advantage,” After which there was ſomewhat done for 
the alleviating of this grievance of patronage, by an act paſſed in 
the 5th year of his late Majeſty: but by experience it has been 
6nce found, that that a of parliament has proved inſufficient 
for giving that relief to the church which we apprehend was 
intended by it; but, on the contrary, as the grievous conſequer- 
ces of preſentations have ſince that time increaſed, and are felt ve- 
ry ſenſibly in many parts of this-church, it was juſtly thought 
neceſſary lately to renew applications to his Majeſty ; and we 
think it fill moſt juſt and fit, upon the firſt favourable occaſion 


that the providence of G © D- ſhall offer, humbly to apply to bis 


Mej eſty and the parliament for redreſs of this grievance, being hope- 
ful that the ſame may be ſucceſsful when we fhall have full ar- 
ceſs to repreſent the merits of the caſe, and particularly that 
this grievance was brought upon us contrary to the eſtabliſhment 
of this church, made at the glorious revolution, and ſolemaly 
confirmed and ſecured inn of che onjan of the 


D : tation, 
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tation, and we ſhall be able to reconcile them, when 
we can ſolve this paradox, that things, in their 
nature incapable of excluſive property, may be ex- 


cluſively appropriated ; ſooner than this, we can, 
ſcarcely, hape for ſucceſs in the attempt of reconciling 


the right of preſentation, with the Chriſtian ſyſtem. | 


Wuar is the doarine of .Chriſtianity? Is it not 
a ſpiritual ſubje&, or right, common to all man- 
kind, in which all have an equal intereſt, and, in 
its nature, incapable of being made the excluſive pro- 
perty of any perſon? This we bold to be altogether 
incontrovertible. If all men have, therefore, an equal 
right in the doctrine itſelf, muſt they not have an 
equal right in the method of maintaining and ſup- 
porting their common intereſt ? This mult be allow- 
<d to be, equally, indiſputable. By what rule, then, 
or upon what principle of reaſon, does a patron pre- 
tend right to compel, or direct, or control * wills 
of men, in this reſpect 2 


Anz you à patron? Hare you ever examined 
your own right? Know you its nature and origin? 
Can you inform us, whether it aroſe from the un- 
hallowed ſoil of arbitrary power, from the deſigning 
 araft of an impoſtor, or from the ſuperſtition and 
weakneſs of the people, in times of darkneſs ? 


Is 
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Ir theſe are the foundations of your right, muſt 
you not be convinced of the futility of your preten- 
hens? If they are not, pray tell, for once, by what 
juſt authority, or upon what principle, you have 
aſſumed to yourſelf an excluſive right to the method 
of ſupporting a ſyſtem which is common to all, in 
which, all have an equal intereſt, and which is, in its 
nature, incapable of excluſive appropriation ? 


Axt you a private proprietor deriving right ac- 
cording to any of the legal methods of acquiring 
property? We anſwer, it is not poſſible you can be 
ſuch, for, as already obſerved, the thing to which 
you pretend an excluſive right, is incapable of exclu- 
five appropriation ; therefore, if excluſive property 
is the foundation of your right, it is, manifelily, 
untenable and abſurd. 


Bur, to d0 yon full juſtice, we are villive, that 
your right ſhall be tried, by every poſlible teſt ; and, 
in the perplexity of your underſtanding, upon the 
ſubjeR, let it be ſuppoſed, that ſome learned Doctor, 
one of thoſe whom yeur tender patronage has reared, 
ſhould whiſper, in your ear, ſomething to the follow- 
ing purpoſe : ou have built, and endowed a 
church, and. therefore it ſeemed reaſonable, and 
« the people conſented, that you ſhould have the 
« right of. patropage, and a power, in all future 
ages, to be the ſole cuſtodĩier and conductor of 

D z „their 
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« their (intereſts in Chriſtianity, Patronum ſaciant 
« dos, adificatio, ſundus.”* | 


2 . 


Wrruovr being ſtartled at this diſplay of learn- 
ing, of which, although you are not the immedi- 
ate author, you may, in ſome meaſure, claim the 
merit, we would beg leave to aſk, in the fr/f 
place, where is the. evidence of the conſent ſaid 
to have heen given by the people? In treating the mat- 
ter in this light, it is not our intention, by the appear- 
ance of form, or legal ſubtility, to offer an injury to, or 
exclude the operation of material juſtice, We diſdain 
the art of ſhielding ourſelves, agaiuſt the force of 
truth, under the cover of a mere defect of legal evi- 
dence, ariſing from want of records, or length of 
inc. Eat, having looked, a little, into the hiſtory of 
endowments, we are able to affirm, without tne ba- 
zard of effeQtual contradiction, that, i in their origin, 
and for a conſiderable time after, rights of patro- 
nage and preſentation; in the ſenſe in which they are 
now explained, were neither claimed by the endowers, 
nor admitted by the people. T heſe pretended rights, 
like many other violations of the natural liberties of 
mankind, were the gradual production of ſueceſſive 
ages, which rolled away in diſmal revolutions, under 
the unhappy dominion of extravagant ſuperſtition, 
and an eccleſiaſtical policy, which included the 
boldeſt' ſpecies of deſpotiſm, that human invention 


— [ 
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had ever diſcovered, and the moſt abſolute, that had 
ever acquired influence over the minds of men, or 
depraved the human charader. Vi 


Is the nee 4 that not 
building, nor endowing, nor the conſent of the peo» 
ple, could alter the nature of things. What was, 
before, in its nature, incapable of excluſive property 
or alienation, muſt eternally remain ſo, and no 
Chriſtian can alienate his intereſt in Chriſtianity, - 
nor, by conſequence, in the manner of conducting it; 
for, to remain a Chriſtian, and, at the ſame time; to 
renounce one's intereſt in Chriſtianity, or in the me- 
thod of ſupporting ; it, is an GY too evident, 
to be maintained. 


Turzt is only one other view, in which we can 
conceive it poſſible for you, to form the appearance 
of an argument, in ſupport of your pretended right. 
Let it, then, be ſuppoſed, that this right i is a trufe 
in your perſon, for the common behoof of yourſelf | 
and others; ftill, however, upon this ſuppoſition, it 
is left for you to explain, by what rule df reaſon, or 
principle of juſtice, Toe can exerciſe your truſt, con- 
trary to the right, the intereſt, and the declared te. 
monſtrances of your conſtitbents? 1 


Nor, Ede chat you 54 built — endowed, | 
2 church; that, for this reaſon, the People le had — 
D 3 ä 8 "Won e. 
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ſcented that you ſhould enjoy a right of patronage, 
and that ſuch conſent could be conſiſtent with 
Chriſtianity, ſtill, you have another difficulty to- en- 
counter, arifing from the manner in which you, con- 

ſeſſedly, hold your right, nnn, 
een et | 


Se 
82e r. III. 


How far the Rights of Preſentation, claimed by. Scotth 
Patrons, are confiſtent with Fuftice, ſo far as theſe 


Patrons. poſſeſs. both the Rights of Preſentation, and 
the Prices or Values of them. 


HE act 1649, which aboliſſied patronage, con- 
ferred upon the patrons,. by way of recom» 
pence, for their ſuppoſed loſs, a right to all. the 
tithes in their: reſpective pariſſtes, which had not al- 
ready been, heritably, diſponed by the church. 


Tux ſame right was. reſerved- to the patrons by 
the act 1690, which again aboliſhed: patronage; and 
when. patronage was reſtored, by the act of Queen 
Ann, the patrom were allowed to keep the tithes,. 
which they had acquired by the act 1649 and 1690, 
as the prices, or values, of their rights of patronage, 


- From this deduBion, it is-plain, that, as matters 
- ſtand at preſent, patrons are in poſſeſſion, both of 
the rights of patronage, and the values of them. 
5 ; They 


EJ B 


n 


no. 


98 


ks 
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They enjoy both the thing ſold, and the price 
which they received for it. It is, however, ſcarcely 
conſiſtent with any principle of reaſon or juſtice, 
that patrons ſhould be allowed to poſſeſs both · theſe 
fubje&s. They cannot, therefore, complain that they 
Gould be deprived , of their rights of  patronage;. 
ſince they ſtill hold the values whieh had been origi» 
nally given for them; and it would ſeem highly rga- 
fonable, that the public juſtice ſhould now interpoſe;. 
to ſtrip them of the enjoyment; of rights which they 
have no folid title: to hold, and which, as has been: 
already evinced, they have exerciſed, in an arbitrary 
and eg manner. 


alin Iv. 


How far the right of. Preſentation cam bi ſupported; is 
Law or material Fuflice, by the manner in which: 
| Stipends are paid, in Scotland. 


HERE ie, however, another view, in which 
patrons, at leaſt, patrons and the heri- 

tors, | in oppoſition to the people, have claimed the 
right of preſentation, upon a principle of juſtice.. 
They maintain, that'miniſters-ſtipends are a burden 
affecting lands; and; as they pay the ſtipends ont of 
their lands, they ought, in Juſtice,. to have the ele- 


| fion of the miniſter, without being ſubjed to any 


control from the people, who do not, in the final 
> degree, 2 
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In examining the force of this argument, -we- 
might reſort to the principles already laid down, re- 
ſpcRing the nature of the power, which is included 

ia the idea of a right of preſentation. Upon the ans - 

| thority of theſe principles, which it will be difficult 

to controvert, without ſhewiag, What has hithertg 

been - deemed impoſſible, that patrons: and hecitors 
have an excluſive right to the benefits of the Chriſe 
' tian ſyſtem, we might maintain, chat the pay+- 
ment of ſtipends, by patrone aud heritors, could ne- 
ver give them a right, either to direct or diſpoſe of 
But, in refuting an argument, however formidable, 
it is not neceſſary to reſort to reaſoning, however 
concluſive, when we are in à condition, effeQaally, to 
diſpute and diſprove the fact, upon which the argu-- 
ment is founded. In the preſent cafe, we are autho- 
riſed, fundamentally, to deny the propoſition main 


tained by the patrons and heritors, and to affirm, -- 


that they do not; in fact, pay any part of the main 
tenance of - Og of app eſtates or * 


Tux truth of what is here aſſerted, depends i 
upon the eſtabliſhment of the right of tithes, as the 
proper patrimony of the church. But, in order to » 

* ſet the matter in 2 clear light, it is by no means ne- 
ceſſary to trace, in detail, the hiſtory of tithes, cis 
ther in their origin or Progreſs. This is a taſk, - 
. which, 
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which, without affording much information upon the 
point in diſpute, would be extremely intricate and 
unentertaining, and which we do not think ourſelves 
qualified to undertake. It is ſufficient, for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to ſay, that, at a very remote period, 
beyond memory, and almoſt beyond record, the 
church acquired a right to a certain portion of the 
fruits of lands, as her proper patrimony. This right 
was not a perſonal. obligation upon proprietors of 
jand to account to the church, for a proportion of 
the fruits, but, as Jawyers ſpeak, was a right of 
property, or jus in re, in the fruits themſelves, to a 
determinate extent. The chucch's right to the tithes, 
to this extent, was as full and abſolute, as that 


of the landed proprietor to the remainder of the 


fruits, and to the land itſelf. Whether this portion 
of dhe ſruiis was contecrated, to the proper uſe 
of the church, by divine or human inſtitution, it 
is altogether immaterial to inquire; the complete 
legal eſtabliſhment of the right itſelf, in the church, 
at a very remote period, being beyond a doubt. The 
object of the appropriation, certainly, was the main- 
tenance of that ſaored order of men who ſhould de- 
vote their lives and their labours, to the ſervice of 
the public, and of God, in the adminiſtration: of re- 
ligious affairs: accordingly, that portion of the fruits, 
to which the church had thus acquired right, was, for 
ages, applied in conformity to its original object 
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nues ſtill to be employed, in the ſame manner. 


From this ſhort view of the nature and eſtabliſh 
ment of the right of tithes in the church, it ap- 
pears, with ſufficient clearneſs, that the flipend, or 
maintenance of clergymen, has been paid out of the 
proper eſtate or patrimony of the chureh herſelf. It 
follows, of neceſſary eonſequence, that patrons and 
heritors, any more than other perſons, do not pay, 
and can, in- no proper ſenſe, be ſaid to pay the ſti- 
pends of the clergy, which, as already obſerved, 
are paid out of the eſtate of the church, the natural 
and original fund of payment. 


| Taz caſe is not varied, in Scotland, by the different 
laws which have been there enacted; annexing cer- 
tain tithes to the Crown, giving the right of cer- 
tain tithes to patrons, and authoriſing valuations 
and ſales of tithes ; for all thee laws are, expreſsly, 
made without prejudice: to the right of the church 
in the tithes, ſo far as extends to a proper and rea- 
ſonable maintenance for the clergy. According]y, to 
that extent, the tithes. continue {il} ſubject to the 
original right of the church, into whatever hands 
they may come. In purchaſing lands, mitiifters ſti- 
pends are always deducted from the rental, ſo that 
no buyer pays for that part of the tithes which is 
by: | allocated 
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allocated for miniſters ſtipends ; in ſhort, there is no 
view, in which the heritors or patrons can, with 
truth or propriety, be ſaid to pay the maintenance 
of the clergy of Scotland. In England, 'no man 
could venture to utter an idea of that kind, where 
che clergy draw the tithes as their property, and 
apply them to their maintenance. Jn Scotland, the 
foundation of the right 'of the clergy to'a mainte- 
nance, 1s the ſame as in England; and the only dif- 
ference lies in the mode of obtaining poſſeſſion | of 
that portion of the tithes which belongs to 
them. In England, the whole tithes are drawn 
ipfes corporibus. Ia Scotland, this ſeldom or never 

happens. Heritors are here intitled, with A few er. | 
ceptions, to have their tithes valued, againſt lay- 
titulars; and, with reſpect to the clergy, their right 
fa the tithes, is limited to a reaſonable aliment Pay- 
able at ſtated terms. 'But, in both nations, it is 
moſt certain, the maintenance of the 7 is fur- 


4 of 


cient] 7 W to that beneficent pole. 


2 


"Ve being the AY there is no pre- 
tence in reaſon, nor any foundation in fact, for 
the argument deduced, by patrons and hezitors, 
from the payment of ſtipends. It follows, that 
their claim to the election of miniſters, arifing from 

; that 
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that ſuppoſed principle of Juſtice, is . un · 
OO 


Bur ;f it were poſible t to waintain the folidity of 
wis argument deduced from the payment of ſtipends, 
though equally deſtitute of foundation in fact and 
principle, it would, almoſt, in every inſtance, prove fa- 
tal to the patron's right of preſentation ; for, it often 
happens, that a patron | has neither lands, nor reſidence 
in the pariſh, to which his right of preſentation 
extends, The real and ſubſtantial landholders, 
out of whoſe lands the ſtipends are paid, mult, 
therefore, according to the doctrine under con- 
ſideration, be the only perſons who have any colour- 
able pretenſion to the election of miniſters ; and 
were the "conteſt only between them, and the pa- 
wet a man « often without | property, reſidence, or in- 
tereſt, of any kind, in the pariſh, no perſon, judging 
with impartiality. and attention, could heſitate, a mo- 
ment, t. to declare i in fayour of the great and reſpectable 
body of | landbolders, who have 3 A deep and permanent 


4 


Intereſt, and, an, exteiifire, natural influence, in the 


* 


h in which they ate. | 
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Patronage and Preſentation conſidered upon 
9 of Public But e 


Sscrion I. 


n Idea of the Right of Preſentation confidered 
ar «tore to the Public Utility, © | 


E 1 already, opened a view of the 
\ V ſubject of the preſent ſection, in treating 
of the importance of the queſtion. It 
only remains, that we ſhould. advance farther into 
the field, and, in taking a more accurate and exten- 
five ſurvey of the different objects with which we are 
ſurrounded, endeavour to diſcover their ſalutary and 


pernicious qualities, with reſpect to the * intereſt. 


Maxy perſons, of excellent underſtandings, and 
benevolent tempers, from want of habit, cannot, eaſi- 
ly, enter into reaſonings, however concluſive, which 
arc ſtriétiy legal, or merely ſpeculative, reſpecting 
the nature and „ right of preſens 

| tation, 
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tation. But there are few perſons, who will not 


feel themſelves affected, by open violations of natural 
rights, and by inſtitutions which neceſſarily degrade . 


the human character, and tend to introduce a total 
indifference to the intereſts of religion, morals, and 


liberty. Theſe views, in which we now propoſe, 


chiefly, to treat the ſubject, will peculiarly affect the 


minds of thoſe, who yet preſerve a love of country, AJ 


ſenſe: of liberty, and a regard to the other natural 
rights of mankind, 2 


Tus right of preſentation, as formerly explained, is 


adverſe to the public utility, in the different follow- 


ing views. 1. It is an infringement of an evident na- 
tural right, which, by its tendency to make violations 


ef right familiar, diminifhes our abhorrence of theſe 


enormities, and thereby endangers the ſecurity of 
public liberty, the pureſt ſource of public happineſs. 
2. It degrades the natural dignity of man, and is 
extremely injurious to morals. 3. It extinguiſhes 
the ideas and impreſſions of liberty, among the great 
body of the people. 4. It tends to impair the im- 
prefſions of religion, and thereby to corrupt the 
morals of the people, ſo far as morals depend upon 
a ſtrictneſs and purity of religious ſentiments. 5. It 
tends likewiſe to introduce ſimony among the dergy, 


a pernicious and deteſtable ſpecies of corruption of 
manners. Theſe different particulars ſhall 'be con- 


wen feparatcly, in ſome of the following ſections. 
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5 Sec r. II. 


Patronage is a violation of an evident natural Rigl t, 
attended with pernicious Conſequences. 


1 eleckion of the mam who is to adminiſter 
to us in the ſacred aud importunt rites of reli- 
gion, is a right no leſs natural, and no leſs manifeſi, 
than that of chuſing a ſervant, or a companion for 
life, The happineſs of our exiſtence depends, in a 


great meaſure, upon the eledion of the former, as 


well as the choice cf the latter. If we ſhould at- 
tempt to produce evidence of truths, which bear {> 
ſtrong a reſemblance to ſelf-evident propoſitions, it 
might be ſaid, either,” that we were paſſionately fond 
of demonſtration, or that, indulging an unbecoming 
degree of arrogance, we had judged, improperly, of 
the capacities of our readers: We ſhall, there- 
fore, lay it down, as an incontrovertible propoſition, 
that the election of miniſters, is a fundamental natu- 
ral right, of which the people cannot be deprived, 
without violence and.injultice. 


To ſupport this propoſition, we purpoſe not to trace 
the hiſtory of paſtoral election, from the Apoltolie - 
age, down to the preſent times. We mean not to 
enter into critical diſſertations, upon ſcriptural ex- 
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tural liberty, in its utmoſt extent, is inconſiſtent with 
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preſſions and quotations, relative to the right of elee · 
ting the miniſters of the Goſpel. Tt is very diſtant 
from our intention, to accompany, through the igno- 
race and depravity of facceffive ages, the progreſs of 
Roman ſuperſtition, in order to diſcover at what pe- 


riod, or if, at any period, the encroachments of this 


pernicious power introduced. and eſtabliſhed that 
ſpecies of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, for which, patrons - 
and their friends, ſo eagerly, contend. Overlooking 
all theſe tedious, and, as we conceive, uſeleſs inveſti- 


-_ gations, we appeal, with confidence, to the plain and 


obvious principles of natural liberty, upon the autho- 
rity of which, we cannot hefitate to affirm, that 


paſtoral election is the natural and fundamental right 
of the people. 


Aware of the force and juſtice of this argument, 
the friends of patronage have maintained, that na- 


civil ſociety, and that, therefore, when man entered 
into. a civil ſtate, he, in a great meaſure, made a 
furrender, or reſignation of his natural liberty. 


Ir we ſhould be diſpoſed to admit the truth 
of the aſſertion here made by the friends of pa- 
tronage, it might be ſhown, that it could not 
affect the preſent queſtion. This ſuppoſed re- 
ſignation of natural liberty, however it may be 


Fan among the paſſionate admirers, and 


zealous 
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realous partizans of deſpotiſm, muſt, in the opinion 

of reaſonable mem relate only to ſuch natural rights, 
as cannot be exercifed without deſtroying, or hurting, 

eſſentially, the public happineſs. If there are ſuch 

rights, the public good, whick is the great object of | 
all political aſſociations, requires; that proper laws 
ſhould be made to reſtrain” them. It would not, 
however, be difficult, were it neceſſary, to demon- 

ſtrate, that the ele&ion of miniſters, contended for 

by the people, is not a right of that nature, and, 

conſequently; cannot fall under any reſignation, or 

ſarrender, of natural liberty, which is ſuppoſed to 
have accompanied, or to have reſulted from the eſta-: 
bliſhment of civil ſociety. - 


Bur it is unneceſſary, at preſent, to enter into a 


diſcuſſion of that ſubject. We. ſhall, afterwards, have 


| occaſion to make ſome obſervations upon it. Mean- 


while, we purpoſe to diſpute the juſtice of the opi- 
nion, that man, by:entering into a ſtate of civil ſo- 
ciety, made a furrender of his natural rights and li- 
berty. But this opinion, becauſe men of learning 
and genius have maintained it, muſt be. controverted - 
with reſpect, and with diffidence- 


2 


Unrkss we ſtonld' ade the opinion of a late re- 
markable and ingenious * writer, that, anterior to- 


the eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety; man poſſeſſed no 


ideas, any more than human ſhape; it would ſeem 
reaſonable to allow, that, in changing his condi- 
: E 3- tion, 
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tion, and in renouncing the ſolitary, for the ſocial 
life, he muſt have underſtood, that the change ſhould. 
be beneficial, not hurtful, to his exiſtence. To ex- 
alt his character, not to debaſe it; to preſerve his 
natĩire dignity, not to deſtroy it; to improve his ra- 
tional faculties, not to impair them: in a word, to 
| better his condition, not to render it worſe, muſt 
have been his natural propenſity, his original in- 
tention, and muſt have entered deep into the end 
and deſign of the aſſociation. Theſe, therefore, 
are fundamental laws, or articles of the original con- 
ſlitution of ſociety, which can neither be diſpenſed 
with, nor diſſolved, without diſſolving the ſociety 
itſelf. 


* 
v- 


Ws are not viſionary enough to imagine, that, at 
the inſtitution of civil ſociety, an expreſs covenant, 
to this purpoſe, was entered into, by any particular 
form of words, or other external mark of conſent, in 
any nation in the world. But we may venture, 
without fear of reprehenſion, to maintain, that an 
agreement of that kind, muſt, neceffarily, be implied 
in the very nature of the inſtitution of civil ſociety. 
Let us figure, for a moment, a ſociety entered into, 
in order to render the condition of man worſe, to debaſe 
his character, to extinguiſh the exerciſe of his ratio- 
nal powers, to deprive him of every natural right! 
Of ſuch a ſtate .of civil ſociety, who can conceive, 
who ever did conceive, without horror and deteſta- 


tion ? 
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tion? The reverſe. of the propoſition, - therefore, 
muſt be true; and we turn, with infinite pleaſure, _ 
towards that view of civil ſociety, which informs us, 
that it was inſtituted for the improvement of our fa- 
culties, the refinement of our manners, and the- 
preſervation. of. our natural-rights and liberties, 


Wr have admitted, that, at the formation of civil: 
ſociety, in no nation in the world, was there an ex- 
preſs covenant, with legal ſolemnities· entered into, 
and containing the conditions, or ſtipulations, by- 
which the ſociety was to be regulated, and condue- 
ted; nor was it requiſite to have recourſe te ſuch: 
expreſs ſolemn compact, or agreement. It was, ne- 
ceſſarily, implied, in the very nature of the thing, 
that man's condition ſhould not be rendered worſe, 
by a change, only, in the manner of his exiſtence. 


Bur if, at the eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, thine 
was no formal contract entered into reſpecting the 
preſervation of natural rights; far leſs can it be main- 
tained, that there was, upon this occaſion, any ex- 
preſs ſurrender or reſignation of the natural liberties 
of man. Nor in favour of this hypotheſis, is there 
room, even, for preſumption, or implication ; for, 
when we repreſent to our imaginations, and endea- 
your to reconcile to our feelings, the idea of a ſociety 
formed, for the debaſement of the human character, 
by the extintion of natural and original rights, we 

| behold 
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Bebold the Ne with horror; N in the contenr. 
plation of ſuch a ſociety, we almoſt begin to look, 
with emotions of regret, towards the ſolitary free- 


dom and habitation of the wilderneſs, which, we 
find; we had exchanged for the inſolence of Ae, 


and the infamy of chains * * 


Wes are, therefore, altogether unable to diſcover: 


ny compact, expreſs or implied, any feeling of na- 
ture, or- any principle of reaſon or expedienty, upon 


which the pretended” reſignation of natural liberty, 


at the formation of civil ſociety, can be ſupported. 


It · is, indeed, very difficult to coneeive; that an inſtf. 


tution, ſach as that of civil ſociety, evidently cal 


culated to better the ſtate of man, could have adopt- 
ed a ſtipulation, to render his condition worſe, by. 


ſtripping him of his natural liberty. For ſuch a ſtl- 
pulation would be altogether inconſiſtent with the: 


nature-and 'end ol the aſſociation. 


: Non was a 8 en of natura 


liberty, more inconſiſtent with the. deſign and object 
of civil ſociety, than it was unneceſſary, And, 
this is a view of the ſubject which appears to 


merit peculiar attention. For, in a- ſtate of nature, 


any more than in that of civil ſociety, a man poſſeſſes 


not any right to do an injury, or commit an act of 


violence againſt another. Why, therefore, impoſe 
reſtraints vpen his natural. liberties, at the forma- 
tion: 
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tion of civil ſociety; ſince nature herſelf "had given 
no man a right, in any reſpect, to hurt, or de- 
ſtroy his fellow man? It was only neceſſary to col- 


lect and unite the force of all, againſt any individual, 


wio ſhould be daring en6ugh to violate the precepts. 
of natural, or civil law, and, thereby, to promote 
the general ſecurity, from which reſults general hap- 
pineſs. This is, in fact, the proper object of the 
inſtitution of civil ſociety, and not that falſe and 
deteſted ſecurity, which ſhould ariſe, from a depri 
vation of the natural liberties of mankind. 19 

Ar rnevon, a we enteral a verſe re- 
ſpect for the characters of thoſe men who have incul- 
cated the idea of a reſignation of natural liberty, at 
the inſtitution of civil ſociety, we cannot diſcover, 
that their opinions are juſt, or their reaſonings con- 
cluſive. We muſt, of conſequence, hold, that, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of eivil life, 
man is entitled to exereiſe his natural liberty, which 
authoriſes no injury in ſociety, nor any diſturbance 


| of the general happineſs. It follows, that, when. the 


people are deprived of the eſſential natural right of 
chuſing their owt paſtor, who is to adminiſter to 
them in the ſacred and important rites of religion, 


there is an act of violence committed againſt them, 
1»; neither their pride, nor their wiſdom, 
8 | ought 
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ought to ſubmit ; for, while it inſults their ſeeliogs, 
it is equally adverſe to their deepeſt intereſts, and to 
the ſoundeſt principles of public utility. 


Tux preſervation of untainted liberty, like that of 
female chaſtity, is a matter of the utmoſt delicacy 

and importance ;. and, if the rudeneſs of the compa» 

rifon might be pardoned, we ſhould ſay, that the 
operation of deſpotiſm over the human mind, ſeems: 
to bear a reſemblance to the progreſs of depravity, in 

the female character. When a woman has, once, 
tranſgreſſed the laws of chaſtity, the pride of virtue is 
evanithed, When the guards are corrupted, or their 
affections alienated, the life of the Sovereign is no 
longer fecure. It is the ſame with, the morals. of a 
woman, who, in ſubmitting to, a fingle act of dif 
honour, has ' betrayed and yielded up, at once, 
her pride and her delicacy, the natural defenders of 
her innocence. The temptation which firſt preſent- 
ed itſelf, like the profeſſions. of deſpotiſm, was, per- 
haps, covered over with fair and honourable pre- 
tenſions, and its effects gradual and imperceptible. 
The miſtake was only diſcovered, in the contempt 
and miſery, which followed the ſurrender of her 
virtue, when reſſtance became difficult, and the rea- 
covery of innocence, impoſſible, 


In the fame manner, if the delicate pride of liber- 
ty be, once, loſt; if men have, once, contracted a habit: 
IE * ofi 
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of ſubmitting, without reſiſtance or reſentment, to 
any violations of, their natural rights, however pal- 
Lated or diſguiſed, it mult be allowed, by every one 
who has ever given the leaſt attention to the human 
character, or traced the hiſtory of government, that 
the ſecurity of public liberty, and of the moſt impor- 
tant rights of the people, is in the moſt imminent 
danger of being ſacrificed upon the altars of Deſpo- 
tiſm. Unjuſt Power, like a villain, whoſe object is 
deceit, and who feels the want of a proper or original 
title to our eſtimation, ſteals in upon us, with many 
fair external profeſſions, and in a gradual and im- 
perceptible manner. Having every bias of human 
nature to contend, with, tyranny mult, of neceſſity, 
bave recourſe to artifice, in order to accompliſh its 
purpoſes. Accordingly, as a compenſatien for our 
liberties, it pretends to offer up to us the 
benefits of ſecurity and tranquillity, as if it were the 
vature and tendency of liberty, to deſtroy, and not 
to preſerve theſe ſources of public happineſs. Men, 
bowever, ſuch is the imperfection of human nature, 
bave often yielded to the deluſion, and have only 
been convinced of their error, by the painful re- 
ſtraints of thoſe chains, which the arts of deſpotiſm, 
aided by their own timidity and credulity, had fa- 
bricated. Where they expected to meet with invios 
lable ſecurity, ** have ſound a power, the inſo- 


lence 
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lence of which, can ſuffer no control, and knows no 
moderation. Where they, fondly, boped for the 
bleflings of peace and tranquillity, they have been, 
vn warily, ſurrounded with the bars of a priſon, and 
the e. of a ae ee 

Tax truth of theſe nts muſt be obvious 
to every one who has traced the origin, and pro- 
grefs, and operations of deſpotiſm, in thoſe unhappy 
countries which it has pervaded, and where, by de- 
grading and debaſing the human character, it has 
introduced ſcenes of miſery and oppreſſion; which, in 
extent and duration, exceed all power of deſcription. 
Theſe obſervations, too, if they do not clearly de- 
. monſtrate, open, at leaſt, a general view of the 
danger of ſubmitting to any violations of- our na- 
tural rights ; for when theſe are permitted; with 


impunity, it is not probable that we can long 


poſſeſs a firm ſecurity for any of thoſe rights 
of which we boaſt, or thoſe enjoyments which 
contribute to our happineſs. One act of in- 
juſtice, in the architecture of deſpotiſm, ſhall 


form the bafis of another. One infringement of na- 


fural right, committed with impunity, ſhall give en · 
couragement to another, of a more deep and dan- 
gerous nature. The violence of yeſterday, if it has 
been ſubmitted to, ſhall be pleaded upon, as a prece- 
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dent and example, for that of to- morrowz till, at laſt, 
an accumulation of wolence, ſhall, on the one 
hand, deface the impreſſions and ideas of liberty, 
and, on the other, ſhall, completely, eſtabliſh the em- 
pire of deſpotiſm, by the utter extinctiĩon or mae 


tibn * the moſt important aatural ns? 
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8v e this r the 
name, and arrogates to itſelf the prerogatives ot le- 
gal government; and truſting; with an inſolent con- 
fidencey to the weakneſs and ignorante of the people, 


it dares to ſtigmatiſe, with the opprobrious appella- 


tions of faction and licentiouſneſs, all thoſe who ſhall | 
venture to reſiſt its power, or diſpute its authority. 
Such always has been, and ſuch always will be the 
conſequence of ſubmitting to infringements and vio- 
lations of our natural liberties, whether civil, or reli- 
gious. The efforts of the people, even in the pre- 
ſent times, to recover the exerciſe of a fundamental i 
natural right, are inſulted by patrons and their % 
partizans, with the 1 names of faction, ſedition, licen- 
tiouſneſs, and even fanaticiſm, and enthuſiaſm. The 
inſolence of unjuſt power, can be exceeded by no- 
thing, but the depravity of the people who Tubmit te 
it! 1 1 
tact cox om ke 404164 4 elf 3 
Taz application of theſe principles, to the caſe 
under <onlideration, is - ſufficiently obvious, and” 
F nceds 
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needs no further illuſtration. The law of patronage, 
as it is now eſtabliſhed and explained by the determi- 


nations of the ſupreme eccleſiaſt ical court, is a deep 
and open violation of the natural Jiberty of the peo- 


ple, in a matter of the laſt importance. It remains, 


therefore, to be conſidered, by every impartial man, 
and every lover of his, country, whether, under the 
circumſtances which have been mentioned; it is con- 
ſiſtent with public utility, that a law of ſuchia com- 
plexion, ſhould be allowed to ſtand unrepealed, upon 
the ſtatute-book of a country, which boaſts of 
the extent af its an and the excellence of its 
conſtitution. | 5H 633 Ante 


"In merits attention, too, and. ought to ring the 
alarm to the mind of every man, Who reſpets the 
liberty of the conſtitution, that this manifeſt in- 
fringement of the fundamental rights of the people, 
as might, naturally, be expected, has been the conſtant 
concomitant of towring deſpotiſm, whenever it ap- 
peared, or attempted to appear, in the government 
of this country. Here, we will not anticipate the 
reflections which, naturally, occur to men of liberal 
ſentiment, and lovers of freedom ; but, we, | truſt, 
that the good ſenfe of the people will form the pro- 
per concluſion; for, though it may, ſometimes, be 
miſled, it will not, always, continue deaf to, the 
voice of e e to them an otjes .of 
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 ThesE 3 Have 3 ſoggeſted, in 1 
to evince the impropriety of ſubmitting to the law of 
patronage, conſidered as a Foun oh a moſt 1 inder 
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ichs purpoſe to ſhew, that the law of patronage 


is inconſiſtent th publie utility, as it degrades the 
natural dignity of man, and is attended with a ma- 


155 injury to morals. 


* 
19. i I. 210 
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Patronage dibradis the natural dighity of N. an, and 
is Wire inf urisus to Morals. 


FP: is not the reſult of any profound e 
tion of human nature, to ſay, that a certain 
degree of conſcious dignity, or ſelf-eftimation, is 
no leſs; intimately eonmnected with the amiable, 


and the noble virtues, than with ſound morality. 


The truth of this propoſition is every where admit- 
ted, and. is the foundation of many of the received 
maxims of common life. It i is, univerſally, agreed, 
that little confidenge can he repoſed in the integrity 
of perſons of the very loweſt rank; who, as they poſ- 
ſels no property, and have not the enjoyment of 

F 2- N theſe- 
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needs no further illuſtration. The law of patronage, 
as it is now eſtabliſhed and explained by the determi- 


nations of the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical court, is a deep 
and open violation of the natural liberty of the peo- 


ple, in a matter of the laſt importance. It remains, 


therefore, to be conbdered,; by every ĩmpartial man, 
and every lover of bis, country, whether, under the 


circumſtances which have been mentioned; it is con- 


ſiſtent with public utility, that a law of ſuch a com- 
plexion, ſhould be allowed to ſtand unrepealed, upon 
the ſtatute-book of à country, which boaſts of 
the extent af its e and W of its 
conſtitution. I lis entgehen bon roi) to en 
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alarm to the mind of every man, who _reſpets the 


liberty of the conſtitution, that this manifeſt in- 
fringement of the fundamental rights of the people, 


as might, naturally, be expeRed, has been the conſtant 


concomitant of towring deſpotiſm, whenever it ap- 
peared, or attempted to appear, in the government 
of this country. Here, we will not anticipate. the 
reflections which, naturally, occur to men of liberal 
ſentiment, | and lovers of freedom; but, we 1 truſt, 
that the good ſenfe of the people will form th che pro- 
per concluſion; for, though it may, ſometimes, be 
miſled, it will not, always, continue Seal to, the 
voice of la n to them an objeat of 
the 
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Tut ESE obſervations line he ſaggeſted,. in 3 
to evince the ĩimpropriety of ſubmitting to the law of 
patronage, conſidered. as a violation of a n per 
tant re N r 180.51 | 
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which-we purpoſe to ſhew, that the law of patronage _ 
is inconſiſt ent with-public utility, as it degrades the 
natural dignity of man, and is attended 1 a ma- 
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| Patronage Aral, the natural dighity of M an, and 


is arch, br injurious to Morals. 
; of 23bs 


T. is. not the. reſult of any profound oblerva- 
tion of humat nature, tb- ſay, that a certain 
degree of conſeigus dignity, or ſelf. eſtimation, is 
no leſy intimately eomnected with the amiable, 
and the noble, virtues, than with ſound morality. 
The truth of this propoſition ig every where admit- 
ted and is the foundation of many of the received 
maxims of common life. It is, univerſally, agreed, 
that little conſjdence can de repoſed in the integrity 
of perſons of the very loweſt rank; whoy as they poſ- 
ſels no property, and have not the enjoyment of 
K 2 N theſe- 


. 


© Principle of Fixx I. 
thoſe rights which, naturally, inſpire; ſelf-eſtimation, 


have no very ſtrong ſenſe, or reſpe@ of character. 
In this ſituation, they are deſlitute of the firmeſt ba- 
ps of morality z. for, as there "is, "ſcarcely, à place 
from which they ean defeend, eitlier in rank or ſelf. 
eſtimation, they have nothing to fear from. any act 
of immorality, leſs than that which iufers a corpora}, 


or a capital puniſhment ; hence, the univerſal depra - 
vity of the very inferior orders of men, which is ſo 


often, and ſo loudly complained of, and which yet, 
many of the inſtitutions of che country, are calcu- 
lated, in their very nature, to produce. Of theſe 
the law of preſentation is a conſpicuous inſtance; 


which, as it deprives the people of the exerciſe of 


an important natural right, tends to diminiſh their 
ſenſe of ſelf. eſtimation, to degrade them, even in 
their own opinion, and, of courſe, to prepare them for 
every ſpecies of meanneſs, of which, the want of a 
confeious dignity of ER naturally proto. 

71 RFI 8 It 14 (1 
If is in vain to \teark lectures of morality, or " 
read precepts of religion, when men are reduced to 
a ſituation in which they are degraded in their 
own opinion, or poſſeſs no proper conceptions of 
ſelf. ellimation, This, in the familiar, though lively 
expreſſion of Scripture, is to ſow feed among rocks, 
and upon barren ground, where it cannot grow, be · 
cauſe there is no ſoil fit to receive it. But we for» 
bear following this 'Text-book, ſince it is the prac+ 
Sg ' tice 
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rice of the preſent day, to brand, with the names of 
fanatics and enthuſiaſſ s, all thoſe who ſhall venture 
to borrow either ideas or m pr from the 0 
SO 


Chriſtian ſyſtem, in particular, inſpires the human 
mind, with a ſpecies of dignity. The original pu- 
rity and perfection of human nature, which are, every 

where, inculcated and allowed; the natural equality 
of mankind, oppoſed to the artificial and frivolous: 
diſtinctions of ſociety; the relation which all men 


bear to God, as their common parent; the intimate 


connection, and intercourſe, which ſhall ſubſiſt be - 


tween them, and that omnipotent Being, in a fu- 
ture ſtate of eternal · felioity; theſe are all circum- 
ſtances which have a natural teridency to elevate the 


mind; and which, if they were not counteraQted by 


other partieulais, would have a very beneficial in- 
fuence upon morals. But we cannot avoid remark- 


ing, that the foundation of that ſpecies of dignity, 
which is inſpired by religion, has been laid in tos 


remote a ſituation, to make very deep impreſſions, or 


to regulate, in a lively and forcible' manner, the 
conduct of human action. It depends upon circum- 


ſtances, which are not ſtrictly connected with bu⸗ 
man affairs, do not immediately affect the ſenſes oF 


mankind, and cannot, therefore, have any conſider: 


able inffuence on their manners, in common life. 
＋ 3 - Tus 
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| comprehenſion, we can form no clear or perfect con- 
bl | | ceptions, the mind is, naturally, and, neceſſarily, thrown 
4 into that ſort of agitation, which has. been deno- 
2 minated enthuſiaſm. This affection of the mind, 
= which diſcovers, at once, the incoberence and the- 
Kerceneſs of inſanity, and degrades man very far be · 
low bis natural level, appears, in this manner, to be. 
nothing elſe than the natural and neceffary effect of 
| that ſyſtem which; directs the attention of the. mind 
to an exceſſive contemplation of ſpiritual and imma- 
terial objects, of inconceivable magnitude, and diffi- 
cult comprehenſion. The mind is, thereby, expand- 
| ed and elated, to an unnatural degree, without being 
| 8 able to form any adequate or diſtin conception of 
= thoſe immenſe objects, by which, it feels ſelf ſo 
conſtantly occupied, and fo yebement]y agitated. 
IT 


31 Tus diguity of religion engages men iu the con · *; 
templation of objects of a ſpiritual, and very ex- ye 
alted nature ; but theſe, not being obvious to the ce 
ſenſes, nor connected with the affairs of this world, tr 
are not eaſily underſtood ;. while, at the ſame time, le 

they, almoſt conſtantly,. occupy the minds of thoſe nt 
who, from their ſiruations, are not permitted to de- li 
rive dignity er importance, from objeRs,.which'relate q 
to the adminiſtration* of temporal affairs. By that e 
habitual occupation of the mind concerning ſubjects, y 
purely, ſpiritual, unconne&ed: with human affairs, 
and of which, from their ſublimity and difficulty of 

( 
| 


__— 
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Ir; mays Therefore, be jutly, preſumed, that the 
yery ſpirit, , as well as the. diſagrecable conſequen» 
ces of enthuſiaſm are produced by, the law of par- 
tronage, and by thoſe other inſtitutions which, 
leaving the people the exerciſe of no important 
right relative to the adminiſtration. of civil affairs, 
limit the efforts of their  underſtandings,. and the 
direction of their minds, to the contemplation, . 
entirely, of: ſpiritual: and- ſublime -ſubjeQs,- which. 
are as far above. their comprehenſion, as, they are 
vnconnected with human life; ; Thoſe | perſong, . 
therefore, muſt. have little regard to confiſtency,. of : 
character, or reaſoning, . who: reproach- the people - 
for enthuſiaſm, and, at the fame time, inſiſt 
upon the / preſervation” or enactment of+inſtitutions, . 
fach as the patronage laws, . by: which the very - 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm is excited and introduced He 
has never paid the. leaſt: attention to the nature of : 
the human character, who. thinks, that the manners - 
and conduct (of men are not tinQured,.. and even 
formed, by the- habitual occipations of their minds, 
and the. effects of. their ſituations i in life. vey muſt, | 
therefore, be attributed, to an extreme ignorance 
of the human“ character, or to 2 ſingular loxe 
2 paradoxical appearances, to expect, that while 
the people are, with regard to religioys' affairs, 
eonfined, ſolely, te the contemplation. of ſpiritval 
ſubjects on very: difficult conception, [while they 
are 
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8 © Princfltof Far II. 
are allowed the exerciſe of no important right, 


in the adminiſtration of civil government, they 
ſhould, in theſe eircumſlanees, preſerve the natural 


dignity, and ſanity of their minds, by being per- 
fectly exempted from the ſpirit, and influence of en- 


chuſiaſm, which is the natural and neceſſary _ of 


the inffit vtions of their cou yy." 


1 1 ? e 5 

Luer eee alive, if £260 
are ſerious, concur in the immediate abolition of the 
patronage laws; which, among other cire umſtan- 
ces, have contributed to cee that un- 
happy ſpecios of depravity, and which. ſtill contri- 
bute to its preſervation , and influence, upon the 
minds of the people. Let the people be reſtored to 
the enjoyment. of the natural right of electing their 
own paſtors. Let them be permitted to mix the 
dignity, of religion, with ſome, ſhare of that which 
ariſes from the adminiſtration oß important affaire, 
connected with common life, and which immediately 
affect their ſenſes ;. and, truſting to che natural effecte 
of natural cauſes, we may. venture to-conclude, chat 
the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm will, by degrees, decay, and 
ceaſe to influence their manners or their conduct. 
The minds of the people will be, thereby, abſtrac- 
ed, and, in ſome meaſure, alienated, from an intenſe 
and inceſſant contemplation of objects which they 
cannot EA and by which, therefore, they 
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muſt be; perpetually; diſordered and diſtracted. The 
original dignity,. and compoſure of their minds, will 
be reſtored aud preſerved ʒ their religion will be- 
come rational, perhaps, liberal, like that which 
equally. deſpiſes and deteſts the ſpirit aud inſiu- 
ence of enthuſiaſm; and, the purity of their man- 
ners, formed by the natural dignity of their charac- 
ter, and the importance which they feel, will” * 

come ar ann ats 34 


7 1 2 17 * > 


Ir, ai will We laid, ene chiion/i is 
ſpicitual right, which, according to the principles we 
have , endeavoured to eſtabliſh, // will have the eſ- 
ket of exciting, inſtead of eradicating the ſpirit 
and influence of ent huſiaſm, among the people. This 
diſſiculty, however, admits of an eaſy ſolution. The 
end and object of the election, is, no doubt, ſpiri 
tual edification. - But the election itſelf, or the act 
of voting, is an exerciſe of a natural right, and of a 
natural and juſt power, perfectly fatniliar to the 
ideas and” conceptions of the people; and, 
while it tends, in the manner already explained, 
to extinguiſh. the impreſſions of enthufiaſm, it will 
ferve to promote that benſe of Felf-eſtimation, 
which, by contributing | to naſe the ſentiments 
of the people above | every ſpecies. of means. 
neſs, is ſo. extremely favourable to purity of man- 
ners. To every man, therefore, who either loves 
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the liberty, or poſſeſſes any degree of anxiety, ĩn re» 


lation to the morals of bis country, it muſt be an 
object of no inconſiderable importance, to exeite and 
preſerve this ſenſe of ſelf-eſtimation among the peo. 


ple, unmixedꝭ ſo. far as is poſſible, nn nn of 


r e ce Ae Peine Jo, 220 


„sta th 0 LIEBE owe bes 1161} 2150 

une __ are: Goes Lad. Rroationd,1erbied 
have a natural tendency'to'elevates the human cha- 
racter, cannot be diſputed.- Let a man be placed in 


that rank in life, Which infpires a proper ſenſe of 


ſelf. eſtimation; let him be accuſtomed ta the exer- 


eiſe of | exalted rights, and jnſt power; he be comes 


noble, intrepid, and manly. Hence; the delicate 


pride, that can ſuffer no reproach} the high ſenſe 
of honour, that can ſtoop to no meanneſs; and 
thoſe amiable virtues; which all charaQeriſe, and 
diſtinguiſh the manners of the nobility, and are 


the natural eſſects of that ſenſe. of ſelf: eſtimation, 
which is inſpired by their rank in life, and by the 
; exerciſe of rights,. conneded with their rank and fi- 


tnation.. It muſt, however, be admitted, that 
this rule is nat without exception. In the ele- 


vated rank of the nobilitygsthere . are, unexpectedly, 


found, characters of complete depravity, infected 
with ar ſpecies of meannels, and diſlinguiſbed 


ty the moſt deſperate and daring offences; while 
_ very. en, ranks r ern examples- 
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of the moſt / ſplendid virtues, and the moſt exalted 
dignity; of ſentiment. But theſe, are ſingularities 
ariſing from a, peculiarity of circumaoces,; and der 
ſtroy not the general principle which, we -haye mainz. 
tained; for all the world concurs in aſcribing to the 
nobility, i in every country, a high ſenſe of honour and 
ot ſelf-eſtiry ation, which, often, produces exalted cha- 
raters, and amiable' manhers; and, almoſt, always, - 
preferves them from the'meaner, and more deſpica- 
Be ess of mankind, 48 mort oft bag : bes H 3447 
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Wr perpols ut, here, ne what appears 
to be impoſſible; to communicate the ideas, the vir- 
tues, and the dignity of the nobility, to tho com- 
mon maſs of the people. Butz it is certain, that, by 
conferring on them the exerciſe of rights, ſunilar, in 
their effects, to thoſe which form the character of 
the nobility, they would acquire a ſenſe of ſelf. eſti - 
mation, which would raiſe them above the meanneſ- 
ſes to which they are addicted; and which in that 


view, would have a moſt 2 02a and' beneficial in- 
eee upon their 8 


4 
aer 


Ir ein, on the 3 W "oh hs 5 
that there are ſunctions /and-- occupations which, in; 
their nature, infallibly, degrade. and debaſe the hu- | 
man character. Let a man be accuſtomed to; a, 
conſtant courſe of implicit ſubmiſſion, without exer- 
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Liſts ia © total ertindion or deprivation. of rights, 


tronage laws, and other inſtitutions, which operat e 


72 
cifing” any vill or ee e eiae him 


have no employment, but that of providing food for 
Himſelf,” like the inferior animals; hel will has par- 


take of the ſame nature, and become irrational, fer. 


vile, dejeted) and baſe. Hence, the univerſal and 
complete depravity of flaves, i in thoſe countries, where 
abſolute flavery had, 'vnbappily, prevailed. of the 
morality « of Daves, accordingly, no man bas over 


pet heard; and the reaſon, according. to; 2 the prin- 
eiples we have explained, is ſufficiently obvious. In 


the inſtitutions: of ſlavery, which conſiſted in an 
utter extinction or deprivation. of natural and civil 
rights, the ſlaves, by being excluded from the claſs: 


of legal perſons, and other circumſtances, were re- 


duced to a ſituation, in which they could feel no 
ſenſe of ſelf· eſtimation, and u e n 
Lb could he no eee for morals. 


tr n ct n tilt 


Jv. i in n . flavery, which con - 


introduces a total and univerſal corruption of cha- 
racter, it will be allowed, that a partial depravity of 
manners cult be the sturel confequence” of the pa- 


a partial ſlavery, N ens and depri- 
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Vor, el. it would ſcem, that 1 patronage 


prevail, 
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prevail, the fituation of the common people of 
Scotland carries a ſtronger reſemblance to a total, 
than a partial ſlavery. By the form of the civil con- 
ſtitution, they are excluded from any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of the civil government” of the ſtate. 
By the inſtitution of the patronage laws, they are 
deprived of all concert in the conduct of eccleſiaſtical 
affairs; eſpecially, if theſe laws ſhall be confirmed 

und eſtabliſhed; according to the interpretation they 
have lately received. What, then, 1s the lituation 
of the common people of Scotland? It is obvious i 
to all the world, that, excepting a mere ſecurity for 
life, and a capacity of holding property, they are 
reduced to the exerciſe, only, of the common func- 
tions of all animals, the gratification of hunger and 
thirſt, and other fimilar enjoyments 

ArTER what has been faid, it would'be Gen 
| ſuperfluons, ' perhaps, it would be improper, to en- 
large, further, u upon the ſpecies of character which 
muſt, naturally, refult from fo unfavourable a ũtua- 
tion. There are places in the world, in which, to 
preſerve the governments, this ſhould, always, be 
the condition of the people. The ſable cultivators 
of ſugar, in our Weſt India colonies, and the flaves 
of eaſtern defpotilnis, *ſhould never riſe above that 
level; nor can a change of che inſtitutions of 


theſe countries, a more than an alteration of »- 
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the patronage laws, be wiſhed for, by men who 
prefer the preſervation of eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, how- 
ever pernicious, to the general | happineſs of man- 
kind, and the diguity and aan of: the human 


character. 
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Nen Rn the Mays: and Impreſſions of 
Liberty, amons the n body of the People, 
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F liberty, as is commonly allowed in this, and 
in every free ſtate, is an object of ineſtimable 
value, the preſent view of our ſubject merits a moſt 
peculiar attention from every man, who either loves 
the conſtitution of his country, or. feels himſelf i inte- 
reſted in the general liberty and happineſs of man- 
kind. We owe it to that quantity of freedom, 
which has, for a long time, filled the veins of the 
* Britiſh conſtitution, that there is yet, ſcarcely, a 
man to be found, ſo. daring and ſo profligate, as, 
without colour or diſguiſe, to ſtand forth as the 
open and avowed friend of deſpotiſm, in oppoſition 
to the intereſts of liberty. While, therefore, all 
men admit the ſuperior excellence of the object 
about which we contend, the method of attaining 
and preſerving it, certainly, cannot be a matter. of 
indifference, nor can we ever be, ſufficiently, jealous 
N N of 
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of any attempt to deſtroy it, however recommended, 
or however diſguiſed. 


Fus propriety and importance of preſerving a 
deep ſenſe of liberty, upon the minds of the ſubjects 
of a free government, will be, every where, allowed. 
Without it, indeed, the preſervation of liberty itſelf, 
becomes precarious, if not altogether impoſſible. If 
the fountain is corrupted, the quality of the ſtream 
cannot be pure. If the impreſſions of liberty are, by 
any means, worn off, or impaired, upon the minds of 
the people, the very fource of liberty is corrupted or 
exhauſted, and it is impoſſible that the tate can be 
{afe. Defpotiſm may erect the ſtandard. The people 
are, then, prepared to enliſt themſelves; for it 18, alto- 
gether, in vain to expect the preſervation of liberty, 
when it becomes, no longer, an object of concern, or 
attachment to che people, and when they have, ſcarcely, 
remaining upon their minds, a conception of its ex- 
_ cellence. It might be, equally, natural and poſſible, 
after a diſcharge of the blood, in a human body, to 
expect the preſervation of animal life. Such being 
the intimate connection between the preſervation of 
liberty, and its impreſſions, upon the minds of the 
people, every inſtitution, whoſe effect it is, to wear 
off theſe impreſſions, and to inſpire the people with 
indifference, as to the intereſls of liberty, muſt have 
a very pernicious tendency to the ſtate, and ought to 
be examined, with the ſtriQefl and minuteſt attention. 
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Tas queſtion is not, ſhall liberty and the ideas 


and impreſſions of liberty, be preſerved among the 
people, or utterly extinguiſhed ? Upon this point, 


it is impoſhble, that there ſhould be a difference of 
ſentiment, among free men. The only queſtion is, 


what inſtitutions are beſt adapted to the preſervation 
of liberty; and what are thoſe, which have an infal: 


lible tendency to impair and deſtroy it; in order 
that the former may be adepted, and that the infa- 


my of the latter, if any ſuch exiſt, may be defaced 


from the records of our country. 


To the moſt inattentive obſerver of manners, it 
muſt be evident, that man, in every ſituation, is ſo 
much the creature of habit, that there is, ſcarcely, 
any external act he can perform, and nothing, at all 
well, without the habit of performing : nor is there, 


ſcarcely, any paſſion or affeQion of the mind, which 


will make a deep and laſting impreſſion, without a 
couſtant habit of gratification, or the enjoyment of 
ſome hing, which will keep the object of the paſ- 
tion, or affection, always, before our eyes, and in 
connection wich our fenſes. 


& 
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In the military life, accordingly, the Ts con- 
fant and regular exerciſe is found indiſpenſibly. ne- 
ceſſary, both to acquire, and retain the power of. 
performing, with Jexterity, the different manceu. 
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) .vres and evolutions; and, even, to preſerve the very 
paſſion of diſcipline, which, in the management of 
| an army, is effentially requiſite. Examples, equal- 
ly forcible, . might be produced from all the different 
arts and profeſſions; whether liberal or mechanical; 
but it is needleſs: to dwell upon particulars, which 
cannot eſcape the obſervation of any perſon, Eve- 
ry one, who looks around, muſt, . at once, perceive, 
that man cannot act, at leaſt, can never act well, 
without the habit of acting; and that the paſſions 
and affections of the mind, cannot be retained or 
preſerved, in a lively and vigorous manner, without | 
the actual enjoyment of the objects, by which they | | 
are excited. To a man who has been much in the 
uſe of frequenting company, ſolitude is intolerable. 
To one who has been accuſtomed to live in ſolitude, .. 
company is exceedingly painful. From a want of the 
habit of frequenting, he has loſt the paſſion of defir- 
ing, and the power of. deriving enjoyment from. - | 
company. | h | 
| 


In the ſame. manner, wherever men are not in 
the habit of feeling the actual enjoyment of liberty, 
its impreſſions muſt, ſoon, be impaired, and defaced ;. 
the ſenſe of its excellence no longer exiſts ; and ng 
people. will be left, under the influence of a total in- 
difference, as to the intereſts of liberty, and, with 


regard to what ſyſtem or principles of government 
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ſhalt prevail, and be eſtabliſhed in their coun- 
try. 


Mex of ſpeculation may, no doubt, acquire a 
rm and permanent attachment to Liberty, from 
contemplating her beauties; her virtues, and per- 
fections; from obſerving the dignity of her deport- 
ment, the chaſtity of- her manners, and the happi- 
neſs which fhe, every where, diſpenfes and commu- 
Ricates, to thoſe around her. Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tory and learning, are copious and excellent foun- 
tains, from which, men of letters may drink ſtreams 
of liberty, which will mingle with their characters, 
form their manners, and direct their paſſions. In 
the company of Brutus, and the Tribunes; in 
the auguſt preſence of Cato and Demoſthenes, it is 
' impoſſible not to catch the fire of liberty which 
flaſhes from them, with ſuch uncommon force and 
ſplendour, and which muſt, neceſſarily, affect every 
man who approaches near to it. But the great and 
uſeful body of the people, whoſe character is of the 
laſt importance to the ſafety, dignity, and happineſs 
of the llate, cannot drink of theſe ſalutary fountains, 
nor find acceſs to ſuch illuſtrious company. For the 
preſervation of liberty, the people have neither re- 
ſource nor ſecurity, other than the exerciſe and 
gnjoyment of the right itfelf, in a' manner whick 
will, immediately, frike and aſſect their ſenſes, fo 


as 
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as to occupy their minds, with deep and permanent 
impreſſions. Without theſe, it ſeems impoſſible to 
preſerve, among the great bulk of the people, either 
the ſenſe, or ſpirit of liberty, We are, here, natu; 
rally and inſenfibly, led to a ſtriking and intereſting | 
view of the influence of the laws of patronage, in 
defacing and deſtroying the ideas and impreſſions of 
liberty, from the minds of the people. 


Mone than once, we have had occaſion to obs 
ſerve, and to lament, that, by the form of the civil 
conſtitution of the country, the great body of the 
people are, in relation to civil affairs, excluded 
from the exerciſe and enjoyment of the rights of 
freedom. The conſequence is, what was, naturally, 
to have been expected, a total indifference, ap- 
proaching to inſenſibility, in relation to the value 
and advantages of political liberty. The people, in 

no ſhape, , poſſeſs any ſhare of the legiſlative power, 
the moſt exalted and important right, which ſocie- 
ty can boalt of, and without the enjoyment of 
which, by the people, freedom can, ſcarcely, be ſaid 
to exiſt, in the conſtitution. Hence, the great body 
of the people, who are deſtitute of the enjoyment of 
this right, diſcover not that affectionate attach- 
ment, nor thoſe lively and exalted ſentiments, in rela- 
tion to the intereſts of liberty, which ought to per- 
vade, and to animate the citizens of a free govern- 
ment; and, without which, there exiſts nothing, 
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But the picture deprived of the life and ſpirit of 
liberty. if 80 be MY HAMSTER 
Pas effect of. this partial diſtribution of freedom, 
| is; in the preſent times, remarkably conſpicuous. It 
Has been ſaid, and believed, with what juſtice, we 
preſume not to determine; that in- refuſing a militia- 
to Scotland, an inſult has been offered; by England, 
to the national rights of. this part of the united 
kingdom. A: diſtinction, has, however, been there- 
by eftabliſhed, which the generoſity of Engliſhmen, 
ought not to have made, and to which, perhaps, 
the pride and ſpirit of Seotehmen ought not to ſub- 
mit. But this mark of national diſgrace, however 
evident, and however univerſally allowed, has in- 
ſpired the common people of Scotland, with no emo- 
tions of reſentment, hardly, of diſguſt. This could. 
not poſſibly have happened, were it not that the 
people, from a want of the habit of exerciſing, . 
have, almoſt entirely, loft all ſenſe of political liberty, 
and together with it, . all ſenſe of national- dignity. 

and 9 


Dor, in the ſuperior ranks, where the exereiſe 
of liberty has prevailed, and been felt, a different 
ſpirit has been diſcovered, -and 'begins to exert itſelf. 
The contagion may ' ſpread, and, acting with vio- 
lence, find its way to the people, in ſpite of their 
ſituation- 


=. 


— 
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ſituation. The ſpirit of the ſuperior ranks, mean- 


while, has declared, with a becoming dignity, that 
they are determined to vindicate th honour of their 
country, by procuring and eſtabliſhing a reſpectable 


national defence. They have further avewed their firm 
intention to repel that invaſion of their political rights, 


which has been made by thoſe armies of foreigners, 


which have, for many years, infeſted every part of 


the country, and have, almoſt, driven out the original 


and antient inhabitants. But it is peculiarly worthy . 


of remark, that this ſpirit is, as yet, almoſt entirely, 
confined to thoſe men, who, by holding their lands 


remain, with ſome e of life and gu 


"A 7 Ss time, it is to be 3 that this 
reſpeQable and ſuperior claſs. of ihe people, who 


diſcover ſo much zeal and ſpirit, have, in forming a 


reſolution to deſtroy fictitious qualifications, and to 
expel foreign invaders from their territories, mani» 
felted no inclination to admit their neighbours, the 


other landholders, to a participation with them of | 


the rights of freedom“: for theſe nee pro : 


/prietors, | 


e Since this wis compoſed, we have ſeen copies of two bills to | 


parliament, for the purpoſe of correfting the abuſes in the parlia- 


mentary tepreſentations of the people; but they afford no ſufficient 


reaſon. 


c . 


of the Crown, and enjoying legiſlative powers, ; 
have, actually, felt the exerciſe of the rights of free 
dom, and upon whom, therefore, its impreſſions. 
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ol prietors, though many of them do not hold of the IT. 
if | | Crown, have a deep and ſubſtantial intereſt, and, wu 
{ i ſometimes, -a rfbre deep and ſubſtantial intereſt ſp 
. | * than em in the ee of the country. P! 
g | 0 | This (op, 
1 reaſon to alter any of the opinions which we have aelivered 

The one of theſe bills boars to be the production of the commit- 


— 
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tee of the general meeting of the landhold ers of Scetland. The 
other, Which is the moſt popular of the two, feems not to have . 
been at all adopted by the committee, or to have received their = 
approbation; and, ſo far as appears, it is only the opinion of a 
& . Private gentleman, Both bills agrge in one efſential article, the 
annth lation of fictitious votes. But they differ much in other 3 
particulars; and neither of them i is, ſufficiently, liberal. 

The bill which has not been produced by the committee, for 
we know not by what name it is to be dif inguiſhed, propoſes, in» 
deed, that ſuperiors ſhould be obliged to ſell their ſuperiorities, ſo 

a: che light of voting may be communicated to the real proprietors 
of land. But, even in this bill, the qualification ie kept up at 
L. a00 of yalued rent; which will till exclude many proprietors of 
IL. 100, L. 200, L. 300, and even L. 500 Sterlintz, and fometimes 
more, of real rent; a manifeſt prcof how little the framer of that bill 
has had it in view, to form a liberal, or extenſive ſcale of liberty. 
Beſides, this bill, even fuch as it is, we are informed, is generally 
diſapproved by the great proprietors of land; and the more mode- 
rate proprietors, whether holding of the Crown, or of ſubject ſu- 
periors, have yet teſtified no firm and determined reſolution to vin» 
dicate their rights. by 
The other bill, which appears to have originated from the 
committee, profeſſes to have in view no other object than the ane 
nihilation of the fititicus votes, leavim the repreſentation, in 
4 | other 
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| This laſt claſs of landholders, however, though nu- 

1 merous, and, from their wealth and education, re- 

13 ſpectable, ſeem not yet to feel the importance of 
privileges, which they have not been accuſtomed to 

| exerciſe ; another ſtriking proof diſcovered, even 
among the ſuperior and more enlightened ranks, of 
the juſtice of the doctrine which we have laid down, 
and endeavoured to maintain: and accordingly, 
while their neighbours around them, are animated 
with a os ſenſe of their mann they feel with indif- 


” 


erence, 


: 1 reſpects, Abies to the ſame inſufferable ene and 
imperfections, with which it was formerly attended. This bill, 
breathing the ſpirit, ſeems yet to ride upon the high horſe, of Scot - 

A iſh ariſtocracy z; and the other bill, as if it were ſtill emulous of a 
dignity which it pretends to overlook, has mounted a ſteed, only, a 
little lower, Both bills, taken together, ſeem rather to confirm, 
than, in any reſpect, to invalidate the doQrine which we have in- ; 
culcated; for, they ſtrongly and unequivocally, mark the arifto- 

ctatical ſpirit-which muſt, indeed, naturally, have reſulted from 
the fate of Scottiſh repreſentation, and from that inconſiderable 

mare of political freedom, which has FREY in _ e 
of Scotland. . ' 4 
la hort, theſe bills, ad the, beten „* MOVE 
abuſes in the repreſentation of the people, in parliament, are yet 
more highly ariſtocratical than the publie happineſs and ſecurity 
require, or than is, in any reſpect, conſiſtent with the natural 
ond political rights of the people, The eſſential qualifications'of 
legiſlators, are, 1. Knowledge of the ſut ject of legiſlation. 2. In- 
dependence of mind. 3. A ſtrong and permanent intereſt in the 
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Terence, and remain Gilent, indolent, and inactive, 
As if they had no exiſtence; intereſt, '« or ee oh 
in the ſtate. . 43: n 


4 * 


By theſe, and a een ev here intrody- 
ced, it is the light of information, and not the viru- 
lence of invective, or the aſperity of reproach, we 


preſume to convey to the people. The evils which 


hae been An, and N are here e 
for 


T 6 4 . p 1 


de attained by the enjoyment of à property, in land, to the extent 
of L. 100 Stetling a year of real rent. It muſt be admitted, that this 


Ne a very competent independent fortune: Nor can it be doubted, 
that knowledge, independence of mind, and attachment to the. 


country, are, in general, connected with the nature and indepen» 
dence of that ſituation. Thoſe -high qualifications, therefore, 
which are contained in the bills under conſideration, are produced 
by no principle of ſound legiſlation, or public liberty, but are the 


mere creatures of the ſpizit of Scottiſh ariſtocracy. 


| i avaſt be obſerved, tooy, that in. a country ſuch. as this, where 


" tha besen is performed, not by the people in perſon, , 


but by means of delegates elected by them, it is not n 


that the education-or knowledge: of the electors ſhould be even ſo 

kigh as. that of actual legiſlators, It is ſufficient, that they 
mould know, how to chooſe 'a delegate, aud ſhould be in- 

A ependent enough, to be able, to maintain their choice, It is, as 


we conceive, impoſhble to pretend, that theſe advantages do noi, 


in general, accompany the poſſeſſion of L. 100 a- year of real tent 


of lands; ſo that, in no view, can we diſcover any reaſonable, 
or even, a plauſible pretence, for the high quglifications ſpecified 
in the bills, upon which we have, here, takea the liberiy to 
animadrert, | 
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for the purpoſe of illuſtration, are the neceſſary 


effects of political cauſes, ariſing from the. fitnations 
in which the different claſſes of the people are 
placed; and though they may be lamented, they 
can, fearcely, be corrected, in the preſent ſlate of the 
conſtitution of our country. At the ſame time, it is 
the indiſpenſible duty of every good citizen, to- en- 
deavour to prevent the increaſe of evils which oanndt 
be completely remedied, and to ſtem that torrent of 
variegated corruption, which has entered every de- 
partment of the ſtate, and which, if not ſtemmed, 
will, inevitably, ſap the foundations, and ſweep away 
the admired ſtructure of the * encſiizution, Ut. 


Tron hes wk . aid, it 4s pit we «at * : 
effe& of arrogance, ' or preſumption, to conclude, 
that, with regard to civil affairs, the ideas, and im- 
preſſions of liberty, from a want of the habit of 
enjoyment, have become extremely faint, if they 


are not utterly defaced and extinguiſhed, ace the 


great body of the pops | | 


Te fork. js the RY * N a deprivation of 
rights, in the civil. department of the ſtate, has pro- 
duced upon the manners, and character of the peo- 
ple, with reſpect to the ſenſe and ſpirit of civil liber- 
iy, we have every reaſon to dread the appearance 
ot funilar effeQs, from a ſimilar deprivation of 
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86 Principles 7 Par III. 
rights, in relation to our ſpiritual, or eccleſiaſtical 
concerns ; ſo that, if the people are to be ſtripped, 
at once, of the enjoyment of civil and religious 
rights, with regard to the adminiſtration of public 


affairs, the time will ſoon arrive, when there ſhall 
not remain, upon their minds, à trace of the im- 


preſſions or ſpirit of liberty, either civil or reli- 
gious. 1 ie 0 nete. 

Ir has been ſaid, that the laws of patronage bare 
till reſerved, to the people, the right of objecting to 
the doarines and morals of candidates for the mini- 
ſtry; a very important power, and which, it has been 
ſaid, is all that the people, from their capacities and 
ſituation, ovght to enjoy. But this, like every other 
favour, which the ſpirit of deſpotiſm has ever pretend- 
ed to beſtow upon the peopley is a mere deluſion, Of 
Aoctrines, they are affirmed to be altogether unfit and 


incompetent judges, ſo that their objections, in that 
reſpect, it will be ſaid, ought never to meet with any 


degree of ſerious attention. With regard to morals, ob- 
JeQions, on that ground, muſt, almoſt, always reſolve 
into intricate and tedious judicial inveſtigations, 
which, while they irritate the minds of the people, 
are, ſeldom, attended with any beneficial conſequence ; 
for, however much, a man” s general condu& may me- 
rit difapprobation, it is difficult, if not impoſſible, 


10 e bent complete and fatisfatory evidence of that 
degree 


| 
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degree of immorality, which inſers a legal diſqualifi- 
cation. Hence, the power of objecting to doctrine 
and morals, which is unjuſtly ſaid to be ali that the 
people ought to enjoy, appears to be of little uſe, 
fince the objections muſt be eſtabliſhed, by all the 
evidence, and with all the formality and ſolemnity of 
judicial diſciffion. If, in this, the people hare the 
misfortune to fail, their objections will be treated as 


wanton, capricious, and unjuſt; and they muſt | be 


compelled, to give implicit ſubmiſſion to the will 
of the patron, in the appointment of their miniſter z 


becauſe, however much they deteſt his character 
and manners, they are not able to bring poſitive and 
dire evidence of crimes which amount to a legal 


excluſion, or diſqualification, 


Lr this doQrine be extended to the ordinary af+ 
fairs of life, and there is not, in exiſtence, a man who 


does not perceive its abſurdity. Were a patron to aſ - 


ſume the power of appointing a wife to every man 
in a pariſh, . this power might be defended upon the 
ſame grounds, and with as much appearance of juſ - 
tice, as that of appointing a minifter. Should a pa- 
riſhioner ſay, that he did not like the woman, or hey 
family, he would be auſwered, that this was alto- 
gether the effect of whim and caprice; that it 


| ought not te be liſtened to, and that be would 


come to love the woman after marriage. Should he 
oy H 2 affir m, 
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affirm, that he had heard ſomething, to the prejudice 
of her character, he would be aſked, whether he 
could prove it by the evidence and unequivocal teſ- 
timony of two witneſſes ? And if he could not un- 
dertake this proof, his objections wonld be treated as 
altogether unjuſt, and it behoved him to ſubmit to 
marry the woman allotted him by the patron, and a- 
gainſt whom he could offer no ſolid or legal objection. 
Should the pariſhioner till inſiſt - that he could not, 
by any means, be pleaſed with her complexion 
and. manners, he would be told, that he was no 
judge of theſe particulars ; that the patron, who. 
was a. man of faſhion and rank, had ſeen the world, 
and knew all the varieties of the female character, 
in the different countries of Europe, had approved 
both of ber complexion and manners; ſo that he 
was particularly honoured, and bighly favoured, 
When his wife was, thus, ſeledded for him, by a man 
of faſhion, ſo much better qualified than himſelf, to 
judge of her complexion, manners, and perfections 7 
and that, at any rate, he had nothing to do, but to 
be ſatisfied, that ſhe had the natural qualities of a 
woman, without diſputing which, his obje&ions 
ought to be cotiſidet ed as entirely whimſical, frivo- 
lous, and abſurd. | 


11 would be faid, too, as has been fad with 
ga to PALCONaSE, chat it would. be exceedingly 
dangerous, 


11 * 
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dangerous, and: altogether inconſiſtent with the 
peace and good order of ſaviety, to give every man 
the choice of his own wife; for what ! if all the men 

in. a pariſh ſhould happen to-be'captivated. with the 
love of one woman? From this circumſtance, which 
might frequently happen, whenever there is a wo- 
man of ſuperior beauty and accompliſhments, in a 
pariſh, diſturbances, tumults, perhaps, more fatal 


F and dangerous exceſſes, would atiſe; eſpecially 


among the inferior ranks}. whoſe- paſſions are fierce, 
and ungovervable.; it would diſturb. the peace of tas, 
milies, and diſſolve the natural bond of union be- 
tween father and ſon, brother and brother, and other, 
near relat ions, who might all contend about the R 


| ſame woman, and cho, therefore, would conceive, che 


bittereſt animoſities againſt each other; civil diſcord, - | 
of every kind, would rage and deſtroy the tranquillity 
and happineſs, of the ate, - There is, in ſhoxt, no 


way of preſerving peace, and good order, among the, 


people, but by giving. the patron an unlimited power, 
in forming their matrimonial connections. To them, 
no bad conſequence can ariſe from this inſtitution), 
for the patron can, only, chooſe from among the fe- 

male ranks; ſo that a man can never, in any event, 
be diſappainted of a woman; and it Is impoſſible to- 
ſuppoſe, that the patron, who is a gentleman of 
talie, virtue, and rank, will impoſe upon any man, 
| n 3 2 oma 
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Tus influence of mee may, in this manner, 
de carried ſtill further for the benefit of ſociety. 
The patron, from his education and rank, is, in re- 
ect of the generality of people, in à pariſh, a man 
of ſuperior wiſdom and knowledge. He, therefore, 
falls, naturally, to take the total command of their 
affairs; to chooſe their ſervants; to ſettle their do- 
meſtie cc ÿ,ẽ⁰mͥ; to keep their purſes, teſt they ſhould, 


| Umproperty, ſpend their money; to direct the education 


of their children; and to aſſume the entire manage- 
ment of their affairs. It is, greatly, for the benefit of 

the people to be, thus, under the government of ſupe- 
rior wiſdom, knowledge, and diſcernment, in the 


*fame manger, that it would be more beneficial for 


them, to be governed immediately, by the infinite 
wiſdom of God, than to be left to the direction of 
their own wills, and liable to be miſled by their igno- 
rance, perverſe inclinations, and uninformed under: 


" OTrnrn evident and important advantages would, 


kkewiſe, reſult from that ſalutary ſyſtem of univerſal. 
patronage, which is here recommended. It would, 
entirely, relieve the people, of the trouble and perplexi-, 
* of thinking about their own affaire, which would 

be 
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be undertaken and performed by the patron, / The 
people being, in this manner, altogether. exempted 
from the trouble of thinking, and their attention 
and exertions, entirely, eonfinedto action, i in the exe- 
cution of the patron's orders, à much greater quan- 
tity of Abour would be performed, which would re- 
dound equally to their own emolument, and the pub- 
lic intereſt. In a word, there ean be nothing ſo be- 
neficial to ſociety, as this ſyſtem of univerſal patron- 


age, which commits all power of thinking, and all 


exerciſe of judgment, to one individual, in every diſ- 
trict, leaving only to the multitude, the humble of- 
fice of execution, with unlimited and implicit ſub- 


miſſion, It is of no conſequence, that this ſyſtem 
would introduce, on. the one hand, the inſufferable 
inſolence and oppreſſion of defpotiſm ;. and, on the 


other, the ſervility and corruption of lavery ;; for- 


without theſe, it is impeſſible to produce the proper 


quantity of labour, or to preſerve peace and good 


order, in a country. The infinite variety of ſpecula - 
tion concerning ſtate affairs, and others, in which, 
men entitled to judge for themſelves, are apt to in- 
dulge, ſeems to be inconſiſtent with good and guict! 
government, the mind in that ſituation being, abways 


| vigoreus, | ingenious, and active, and : diſpoſed to- 


ſcan every abuſe of power, 10 too nice . 
cation. of mn. 10 


— — * 
* 


eG. e 


Lx any man relies, upon the- tranquillity and 5 
Harmony; of thoſe ſtates, where the people. are depri- E 
ved of the liberty of thinking, aboug public affairs, * 


and he will, at once, perceive the aſtoniſhing imper- 
fection of free gavernments,, Under the power of 

| eaſtern ſoyereignties, where the art of government io, 
thoroughly, underſtood, and where, therefare, every, | 5 
thing concurs to render the hand of the prince. for- 
midable and irreſiſtible, there is nothing but peace 1 
and tranquillity to be ſeen. Here, by a happy con- 5] 

| 
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traction, and depreſſion of the powers of the human 
underſtanding, the liberty of thinking, atnong the, 
people, is reduced to nothing. The conſequence i is a 
fortunate one. Such a degree of debility has ſeized 
the minds of the people, that they cannot. malen 
about their” rights, make any efforts in their Wau 
nor give any, diſturbance to the deſpotiſm. Among 
them, there. is but one opinion, in relation to public” 
affairs, civil and religious. They concur, and have 
concurred, for ages, almoſt, without a di iNencing voice, 
zn admiring and adoring the divinity. of an impoſ-- 
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W tor, the power and benignity of the band of the 
j | defpot, which is frequently employed in ctnſhing : 
bn them in pieces, and the perfe&ions of that ſyſtem of 
| government: which has reduced them, almoſt; to a le- 
1 vob, with alb te beaſti of the field! Such are the na- 
"| tara] effects of a-deprivatian- of the-liberty of think-- 
| f 1 ing n the people ; by means of — there is 
; ah 7". 
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no ſhape which, they may vor. be made to aſſume, no 
ſyſtem which they are not qualiſied to embrace, and 
no degree of ſubjektion, which they are nat prepared 


to ſuffer. This is, in fact, a charm, by virtue of. 


which, the people may be brought to vnite in any 
thing, and, under the ſevereſt laſh of oppreſſion, to 
preſerve the moſt | eee tranquillity. 


In the ſame manner, one can never, fafficiently, 


àdmire the perfect unity, and quietneſs, which, by 


depriving the people of the liberty of thinking about, 
public affairs, is found to prevail in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, and, in moſt countries which profeſs. 
the Roman'Catholic perſuaſion. It is the natural, 
elfect of the ſyſtem, that every thing is there con - 
ducted with ſerenity, Among them, there 1s even a. 
delicaey and tranquillity in the different Ways of 
committing crimes, which the coarſe manners of free 


nations have not been able to acquire. A man may, 


there, be ſurpriſed, a little, by the ſudden and ſecret, 


ſab of the ſtiletto 3 he may feel the convulſions of a 
Poiſon ſecretly adminiſtered z he may perceive che, 


moſt deteſtable violations of nature, in the commiſſion. 
of crimes, which cannot be mentioned: all, theſe- 
things are done without diſturbing the neighbour - 
hood and tranquillity, without liberty or chaſte, 


manners, is one of the fundamental principles of 


cheſe governments. But one can never there. ſee. ſo 
inſufferable 


— 


If wie 
Paar III. 


inſufferable and fo indecent a ſpeRacle, 'as a tumult 
of the people, contending about the eſtabliſhment of 
articles of faith, or.the exerciſe of natural and politi- 
eal rights, Upon theſe occaſions, there is, generally, 


in the actions of men, a rudeneſs and.a vehemence, 


which are altogether inconſiſtent with the peace, 


ſoftneſs, and refinement of manners, which ought to 
ms! in good gromraments | 


In ſhort, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the people 
ſhould not have the power of thinking, for them- 
ſelves, upon, almoſt any ſubject, leſt the ſtate ſhould 
be, continually, diſturbed with tumults and ſeditions. 
The power of allowing every man to chuſe bis own 
wife, is, evidently, a moſt copious and dangerous 
ſource of contention and animoſity. That power, 
therefore, muſt be firſt reſtrained; and when the 
mind is thus ſubdued, and babituated to a depriva- 


tion of right, in chat favourite and important artiele, 
it will, naturally, and eaſily, ſubmit to the loſs of in 
ſerior rights, which will be ſucceeded by the | higheſt 


deres Peace and tranquillity. 


. * 


Tuar ſpecies of reaſoning, by which, the right 


and exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical patronage have been i in. 


troduced and ſupported, when extended to the civil | 


and ordinary affairs of life, appears, in this manner, 


to be ſo utterly igconclufive, if not altogether abſurd, 


that 
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that no man has been hitherto found, at leaſt, in 
- this country, to inculcate or defend it. It ie, 
therefore, a matter of aſtoniſhment and regret, that, 
without the ſmalleſt appearance of difference i in the 8 
principle, the ſame ſpecies of reaſoning ſhould: have 
been found ſufficient, among an enlightened and 
intelligent people, to eſtabliſh and ſupport, for- a 
conſiderable time, à ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy, 


which totally deprives the people of any effectual or 
| uſeful power in the election of their miniſters, and 


compels them to ſubmit, implicitly, to the appoint- 
ment of patrons, without minen, en or ex · 
ereiſe of judgment. | 


| Ir, therefore, appears, that the laws of patronage, 
have a twofold operation to the detriment of public 
freedom. By withholding the exerciſe of the rights 
of paſtoral election, they tend to impair and deface 
the ſentiments and impreſſions of liberty,” bath civil 
and eccleſiaſtical z which has been already enlarged 
upon, at conſiderable length. By compelling an un 
limited ſubmiſſion to the nomination and. appoint» - 
ment of patrons, the laws of patronage have an in- 
fallible and manifeſt tendency to introduce, in a po- 
fitive manner, the ideas and impreſſions of flavery, 
ſubſtituted to thoſe of liberty, upon the minds of | 
the people, In this. manner, the total, anhibilation | 
of religious freedom, will be ſuperadded to the ex - 


tinAtion 
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inſufferable and fo indecent a ſpectacle, as a tumuly 
of the people, contending about the eſtabliſhment of 
articles of faith, or the exerciſe of natural and politi- 
eal rights, Upon theſe occaſions, there is, generally, 


in the actions of men, a rudeneſs and a vehemence, 


which are altogether inconſiſtent with the peace, 


In ſhort, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that the people 
ſhould not have the power of thinking, for them- 
ſelves, upon, almoſt any ſubjeR, left the ſtate ſhould 
be, .continually, diſturbed with tumults and ſeditions. 
The power of allowing every man to chuſe bis own 
wife, is, evidently, a moſt copious and dangerous 
ſource of contention and animoſity, That power, 
therefore, muſt be firſt reſtrained; and when the 
mind is thus ſubdued, and habituated to a depriva- 


tion of right, in that favourite and important article, 
it will, naturally, and eaſily, ſubmit to the loſs of in - 
ferior rights, which will be ſucceeded by the higheſt 


degrees? peace and trabquillity, 


Tuar ſpecies of reaſoning, by which, the right 
and exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical patronage have been in- 
troduced and ſupported, when extended to the civil 


and ordinary affairs of life, appears, in this manner, 
to be ſo utterly inconcluſi ve, if not altogether abſurd, 
that 


ſoftneſs, and refinement of manners, which ought to 
"Prevail in good 2 | | 
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that no man has been hitherto found, at leaſt, in 


| this country, to inculcate or defend it. It is, 


therefore, a matter of aſtoniſhment and regret, that, 
vithout the ſmalleſt appearance of difference i in the | 
principle, the ſame ſpecies of reaſoning ſhould: have 
been found ſufficient, among. an enlightened and 
intelligent people, to eſtabliſa and ſupport, for a 


| conſiderable time, a ſyſtem of eccleliaſtical policy, 


which totally deprives the people of any effectual or 
uſeful power in the election of their minifters, and 


compels them to ſubmit, implicitly, to the appeint- 
ment of patrons, without mie an or ex. 


erciſe of Judgment. 


Ix, therefore, Jpprats, that the laws of FRG 
have a twofold operation to the detriment of public 
freedom. By withholding the exerciſe of the rights 
of paſtoral election, they tend to impair and deface 
the ſentiments and impreſſions of liberty,” both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical ; which has been already enlarged 
upon, at conſiderable length. By compelling an un- 
limited ſubmiſſion to the nomination and. appoint» - 
ment of patrons, the laws of patronage have an in - 
fallible and manifeſt tendency to introduce, in a po- 
fitive manner, the ideas and impreſſions of flavery, 
fubſtituted to thoſe of liberty, upon the minds of 


the people. In this manner, the total anhibilation . . 


of religious freedom, will be ſuperadded to the ex- 
tinction 
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tinckion of political liberty, already almoſt entirely loft 
among the great body of the people; ſo that, vith 


reſpeR to them, a character of complete dejettion 
and depravity walt derem. be Nen ? 


4 
» 


We ure told 'by an dezent ibehü ta 5 ;hilsſo- 
Wo Who ſtands high in the ſcale of TEAR and 
_ «ſect of mankind, that “ the implicit ſubmiſion to 
= All her decrets, which is eracted by the Roman 
church, prepares and breaks the mind for political 
<. ſervitude.” The juſtice of the opinion here de- 
livered, muſt be univerſally allowed, for it appears 
to be collected, with deep attention, from the ge- 
nuine features of the human character. But it muſt 
be admitted, at the ſame time, that implieit fub- 
miſſion, "when required by a Roman potiff, is not 
more pernicious, and has not different, or more fatal 
effects, than when it is exacted by the hand of à 
patron. - In both caſes, it muſt, equally, break and 
prepare the mind for ſlavery. The poiſon lies not 
in the hand of à Roman pontiff, who iſſues à bull, 
vr un eccleſiaſtical ordinance, not in that of a patron, 
who beftows u preſentation. It is the habit of im- 
Picit ſubmiſſion, wirhont any att of its own will, 
without examination, and without any exetciſe of 
Fadgment; which debaſes and prepares the mind for 
e ſervitude. "OE; n roh there 
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fore, whether from the thunder of the Pope, or the 
hand of a patron, the mind receives the habit of ſub- 


mitting to a foreign impulſe, the effect is the ſame. 
The mind is, thereby, broke; the ſtamp of liberty is 


worn off; and, the preparation being thus made, 


lavery muſt be the inevitable conſequenee. It is 
unneceſſary, we hope, to inſiſt further upon this ſub- 
ject. To the diſintereſted, and the candid, we truſt, 
we have ſufficiently demonſtrated, that, in impairing 
and defacing the ideas and impreſſions. of liberty 
from the minds of the people,” in introducing thoſe 
of ſlavery in their place, and in concurring with the 
civil inſtitutions of the country, to cauſe a total ex- 
tinction of the ſeafe and ſpirit of liberty, among the 
great body of the people; the laws of patronage are, 
in a free” —— wm inconſiſtent 

with public . "ot i | "% 


Bur having 8 name, * founded 
on the opinion of an elegant and profound hiſtorian, 
we cannot conclude this view of the ſubject, with» 
out lamenting, that his polite manner, his modera- 
tion, and abilities, have now, for two years paſt, 


deſerted the deliberations of the venerable aſſembly | 


of the church of Scotland. To his opinions, upon 
church politics, indeed, ſince the time that we col - 
lected ſufficient confidence to judge for ourſelves, 
we could never aſſent; but we have often liſtened, 

ot and 


it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that we here impute to the 


and liſtened with ts: to his i views, 
his clear conceptions, and the inimitable force, ele- 
gancr, and perſpicuity of his language. It was, really, 
lamentable, to ſee a man of this deſcription, during 
a courſe of years, ſtanding, only, at the head of an 
eccleſiaſtical party, levelling the religious, and, of 


courſe, the civil liberties of the people, and infuſing 


into the liberal plan of ecclefiaſtical policy eftabliſh- 
ed in Scotland, the execrable ſpirit and principles 
of Toryiſm, when, from the depth and variety of his 

political knowledge, and the extent and ſplendour | 
of his abilities, he was qualifed to fill, with diſtin- 
guiſhed | eminence, the higheſt department in the 
Rate. We ſhould. be very widely miſunderſtood, if 


illuſtrious hiſtorian, any the Jeaſt degree of tnalig« 
nity of deſign. Unable, even, te ſuſpect the ltarned 
and venerable father, of a premeditated intention to 
deftroy the civil and religious liberties of his country, 
we, only, mean to affirm, that this is the inevitable 
eonſequence of that illiberal ſyſtein of church policy 
which he had long eſpouſed, and endeavoured to eu- 
force, with a uniformity and perſeverance, which 
eould, only, be r by the 2 "oy 
* the en 
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Patronage tendt to impair the impreſſions of Religion, 
and thereby ts introduce bad Morals among the People. 
* : bs br 44534 5 * Lo P73 BET N 


HE love of reward, and the fear of puniſh- 

ment, it has been ſaid, are the two great en- 
gines, by which, the vices of mankind are reſtrained, 
and ſociety moved, regulated, and condufted. By 
the antients, an amazing =roofowwns given ts the 
forming the eharacters of the people, by certain in- 
Ritutions, ' fo as, cafily, naturally, and withoot the 
appearance of violence, to make them tread the 
paths of virtue, and of the public good. To the 
terror of puniſtiments, they often added, the allure- 
went * the moſt engaging, | and 5 rewards, 


Tux blem of modern legiſlation is, greatly, more 
ſimple. It promiſes no reward; but mere ſecurity 
againſt injaryz and this, like the ſun, extends, 
equally, to the vicious and the virtuous. If any man 
tranſpreſs the laws, fays a modern legiſlator, with- 
out inquiring farther, let him be panithed: let bim 
be thrown over the ladder, or ſtretched upon the 
rack ; and there, let him expiate-the guilt which he 
has contracted, and compenſate the injuries which he 
has committed 3 without conſidering, that the injury 

Bm © for 
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for which he ſuffers may be irreparable, and that, 


from the depravity of his character, habituated to 
vice, he may have committed a thouſand acts of pri. 
vate oppreſſion. and injuſtice, which may never have 
come to light. This would ſeem to evince the ſu- 
perior wiſdom of every ſyſtem, which bas, for its 
object, by certain inſtitutions, to form a virtuoug 
charaRer among the people, aud thereby to prevent, 
rather than to puniſh erimes. 


Accoxbixs to our civil inſtitutions, except the 
faint and equivocal approbation, which our manners 
beſtow ypon & virtuous conduct, the fear of puniſh» 


ment is the only reſtraint upon vice, and the only in- 


ducement to virtue. But the benignity of infinite 
wiſdom, manifeſted to us in the divine ſyſtem of the 


_ revelations, has, in a great meaſure, ſupplied the im · 


perfeQions -of our civil inſtitutions. This divine 
ſyſtem is filled with moral precepts, and examples of 
the moſt perfect beauty, and the moſt extenſive utili- 
ty. It has denounced, againſt the vicious, the moſt 
dreadful puniſhments, which torments, infinite in 
duration, and inconceivable in degree, can inflict, 
It has promiſed, to the virtuous, a future exiſtence 
of eternal felicity, in the immediate preſence, and 
under the immediate government of infinite good- 


neſs and omnipotence. In a word, this is the only 
Syſtem we know, which, by the combined influence, 
| 8. * 
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of moral precepts; and examples, fear of puniſhment, 
and hope of the moſt perfect reward; has, for its 
profeſſed object, to correct every ſpecies of immora · 
ity, to inſpire the mind with the higheſt degree of 
integrity, benevolence. and humanity, and, thereby, 
to form a virtuous 4 3 the i pet 


IT is, a e foflletenciyrevitiiar; ae the 
neceflity of farther illuſtration, how very important 
it is, that the impreſſions and influence of this ſyſteri» 
ſhould be univerſal, deep, and permanent. All 
means ſhould eonſpire to make it an object of the 
moſt perfect veneration, and of the firmeſt attachment 
to the people. Tbe ſyſtem itſelf, as has been ſaid, 
contains and recommends the molt uſeful precepts of 
morality, and denounces the moſt awful puniſhments. 
But the performance of the duties of morality is · at · 


tended with, - at leaft, an appearance of labour, and. 


is, therefore, naturally, rather, an object of averſion ; 
accordingly, we find, among the people, a ſtrong 
propenſity to reſt their hope and ſalvation upon the 
infinite goodneſs and mercy of God, rather than, 
upon the rectitude or perfection of their moral con- 


duct. The idea of exquifite and everlaſting paia, 


is, til! more, an object of natural abkorrence ; ſo that 
theſe two particulars, in themſelves, tend rather to 


| avert from, than procure'to the ſyſtem, the venera · | 


:ion, and. affections of mankind. . 
I. 3 Tut 
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the only particular, in this ſyſtem, which carries an 
| engaging appearance, is apt to ſeize the imagina- 
tions, and conciliate. the affections of mankind, is 
of eternal ſelicity. But the attainment, of, this re- 
ward, however certain, in contemplation, is remote- 
and diſtant. The proſpect begins, properly, to 
open, only, beyond the grave; and, therefore, ita 
preſent effects cannot be very forcible or lively. It 
communicates no ſhare, or no conſiderable ſhare, of 
preſent enjoyment : and, therefore; ſuch is the confti-. 
- tution. of human nature, it can; ſcarcely, form an 
object of very ſtrong preſent attachment. If we 
would, effectually, conciliate the affections of men, 
to our religious ſyſtem, or, indeed, to any ſyſtem, 
we muſt endeavour to accompliſh it, not only by ar- 
guments, deduced from the divinity or intrinſic. ex- 
cellenee of the ſyſtem recommended; we muſt like. 
wife enforce our deſign, by means of objects which, 
immediately, aſſect their ſenſes, and feize their 
paſſions... We muſt communicate to them a deep 
intereſt in the ſyſtem to which their attachment is to- 
be ſecured, by conferring on them, the exerciſe of 
rights obvious to their ſenſes, marked with impor- 
tance, and, ſtrictly, connected with that ſyſtem. 
Without theſe particulars, we know not, upon what 
principle in human nature, it is to be expected, that 
| - men 


— 
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. gredilaftine, foncdy mninzodh 
ſyſtem, or, that ace the pla ara 
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Tus: eee efabelt poimiphts Ls ; 
age laus, is too obvious; to require illuſtration; . By 
theſe: laws, as they are now interpreted, the people 
are left, without any ſhare in the conduct, or admi- 
niſtration of our religious ſyſtem ; Which, if we: ar 


right in the principles we bave laid down, muſt be 


attended with the molt pernicious conſequences, . 
They are, indegd,, permitted. to indulge themſelyes,. 
in ſpeculations. Concerning. the nature and perfec- 
tions of the Deity; in contemplating the |beauties: 
and enjoyments of Paradiſe, and the new Jeruſalem 3 
and in alternately adoring. and diſputing about the. 
inconceivable mylteries of the redemption. Theſe,.. 
and particular ſuch as theſe, compoſe the. whole of 

the boaſted privileges, which. paſs. under the popu-- 

jar and pompous denomination of, liberty. of con- 
ſience. . Beyond the line of ſuch exalted, and ſpi- 
ritual contemplations, the people are not allowed 
the exerciſe or enjoyment of any right, connected 
with the hoy: oe 1 * (ow CN 


19 . 


r 
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Ir no injury to civil, or eceleſiaſtical erty was - 
intended, it muft have been the effect of a very fin-- 
gular deduction of reaſoning; to exclude. the people. 
from the exerciſe of the plain, and obvious right of 

paſtoral 
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paſtoral election, and to- confer: upon them, che moſt 
unlimited powers, in relation to ſubjects, of the 
moſt profound, and exalted nature, which they were 
fo little qualified to underſtand, and which the hu - 
man capacity, even, in the moſt enlightened condi- 
tion, is unfit to comprehend. The influence whicli 
this muſt have upon their character, and manners 
has been already explained. It has an infallible 
tendeney to produce, and to propogate that ſpirit 
of enthuſiaſm, which is fo much condemned, and de- 
teſted by the friends of patronage, and which, it 
muſt be allowed, degrades the dignity of the human 
mind, and is often attended with'pernicious conſe- 
quences to ſociety.. But, it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that this deteſtable ſpirit, is, as already 
ſhown, both excited, and cheriſhed, by the eftabliſh- 
ment of the patronage laws. It is our preſent pur- 
poſe, however, only, to point out the evil conſe- 
quences of theſe laws, ſo far, as by denying the peo-- | 
ple the right of electing their own miniſters, they 

are calculated to impair, and deface the impreſſions 
of religion, from their minds. 


Drrarvp in this manner, of the right of paſtoraF 
election, a natural and important power, effentially 
connected with the religious ſyſtem, the people are 
deſtitute of one motive, and indeed, one of the moſt 
nnn. motives of attachment, to the 


ſyſten 
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ſyſtem itſelf, Without the enjoyment of this natu- 
ral, and important right, it is impoſſible that the 
people ſhould feel themſelves ſo deeply intereſted in, 
or ſo zealoufly attached to the religious eſtabliſſi- 
ment, as they otherwiſe would have been; eſpecial- 
ly when, added to all this, they ſhall. perceive, that 
religion is made a ſubje& of ſolemn mockery, by 
conferring eccleſiaſtical benefices upon men, who, 3 
they are allowed to reap the emoluments, teſtify the 
utmoſt indifference, as to the approbation, or hap- 
pineſs of the people; and who, at the ſame time, 
ſeruple not to atteff,*in the preſence of Almighty 
God, that they have accepted their benefices, in or- 
der to promote the intereſts of religion, and virtue, 
among the people. It is not, here, intended to wound 
the feelings, or attack the morality of any man. We 
are willlng to believe -that, impelled by neceſſity, or 
miſſed by education, thofe gentlemen, who think 
themſelves at liberty, to act in that manner, have 
not deliberately conſidered the nature of the offence, 
of which they are guilty, nor the extent of the evils 
which reſult from it. But however that may ſtand, 
it cannot be diſputed, that, in popular opinion, their 
conduct muſt be ever expoſed to the reproach, and 
productive of the conſequences which have been 
deſcribed ; for the minds and affections of the peo- 
ple, muſt, naturally, be alienated from a ſyſtem, in 


the adminiſtration of which, they feel themſelves 


poſſeſſed 
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which, abuſes fo very groſs, are tolerated withuut 
correction, and even confirmed, by ſolemn judicial 
determinations of the A Wr court. 


Ir, ele very difficult to Sfpite ike perni- 
cious conſequenees of the patrenage laws, which have 
reduced the people to that ſituation, inſpired them 
with theſe ſentiments, and exhibited ſo contemptible a 
view of a ſyſtem, which, both in reſpect of its exten. 
Ker re and divine authority, ought to be the 
eonſtant object of veneration. It is indeed impoſſi- 
ble any longer to palliate, or diſguiſe the fatal ef. 
ſects of the patronage laws, or their pernicious in - 
fluence 1 257 the religious conduct, and opinions of 
the people. Stripped of the natural right of paſto- 
ral election, without any ſenſſble intereſt in the ad- 
miniftration of reli gion, impreſſed With a deep ab- 
horence of the hy, which, it tolerates, in the ap- 
pointment of miniſters, their Ardent, and animated 
attachment to the ſyſtem itſelf, will cool and decay ; ; 
the impreſſion of its excellence, will grow fjot, and 
gradually wear off. The precepts of morality, which- 
it dictates, the puniſhments which it denounces, and 
the rewards which it promiſes, will begin to have 
Ettle force. The whole ſyſtem, will ceaſe to be an 
2 1 „ere e a total eee, about 
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religion, and an extenſive corruption of morals, mult | 
neceſſarily enſue. av 491 


Or Uiefe evil, 8 2nd Warming fywtomö, 
have already begun to appear.” The gitat body of 
the clergy themſelves, and devout and ſerious per- 


ſons, loudly complain, that the morals of the people 
are, grea greatly, relaxed. : that ; a total indifference to the 
inſtitutions. of religion, approaching t to contempt, 
begins to prevail, and that numerous and powerful | 
ſeceſſions, driven from the Preſbyterian communion, 
have, almoſt every where, thinned, and, often, to- 


tally deſolated the eftabliſhed churches of the Preſ- 
byterian perſuaſion. Theſe particulars may alarm 


the fears, but cannot excite the aſtoniſhment of any 
one, who candidly, and 4liberately, confiders the 
nature, and tendency, of the patronage laws, taken 
in conjunction with other circumſtances, which have 


mingled with the manners, and iaſtitutichs of our 
country. 


Pax r III. 
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Patronage tends ts introduce Simony among the-Clergy ; i 
| which muſt likewiſe hurt the Morals of the People. 0 


O complete the mealure of averſion and indif. 
ference, with regard to our religious ſyſ- 

tem, the deteſtable vice of ſimony will, naturally, 
accompany the entire eftabliſhment of the right of n 
preſentation. - This propoſition appears to be cer. 
tain, whether we appeal, for evidence, to undoubted 
facts furniſhed by experience, or to reaſonfngs dedu- 
ced from the principles of human nature. The love 
of gain, fince the eſtabliſhment of private property, t 
has been every where violent, and in commercial h 
ages and countries, almoſt, irreſiſtible ; it is, therefore, ; 
t 

0 


the natural effect of this violent paſſion, that eccleſi- 
aſtical preferments ſhall be expoſed to open fale, 
whenever the unlimited uſe of preſentations i is, tho- 
roughly recognized, and when it is underſtoed that 
the people have no longer any right to interfere, or 
to call the infamous tranſaRion in queſtion. Bimony 
is, indeed, the neceſſary conſequence of the principles 
by which the right of patronage is pretended to be 


ſupported; It is ſaid to be a right of private pro- 
perty ; and ſhall a man be reſtrained from making the 


moſt beneficial uſe of his property? Is there anf 
one 


CY 
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one who does not perceive that this ſpecies of reaſon 


infallibly, eſtabliſh the pernicious and an 
commerce of ſimony? 8201 | 14 


Sven is dont and neceſſary ES of 
the introduction of the right of preſentation. Such 
it, in every age, and in every country, in which, it 
was firmly eſtabliſhed. One cannot peruſe a page 
of church hiſtory, without perceiving, from the une - 
quivocal teſtimony, of fatal experience, the truth 
and juſtice of theſe obſervations... To enumerate. 
the authorities, or quote the evidence of what is is 


here affirmed, would be an abuſe ef time, and 


an improper incroachment upon the patience of 


the reader. If any man entertain any doubt con- 


cerning it, let him converſe with Moſheim * and 
. K | | . Du 


* Cen, 10. Part II. Mis words are, Simony ** reigned with 
4 impudence and licentiouſneſs, The election of biſhops and 


e abbots was no longer made according to the laws of the church 3 
« but kings and princes, or their miniſters and favourites, either 


« conferred theſe eccleſiaſtical digoſties upon their friends un er = 


* turee, or (old them, without ſhame, te the bigheſt bidder," 
Hence it happened, that the moſt ftupid and flagitious wretches 


* charch, and that, upon ſeveral des Hong, eveh ſoldiers, civil 
| | | „ magiſtrates, 


10g, when aided by avarice, and liable to no control 
from the people, will be beld as concluſive, and will, 


— 
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Do Pin ; let him trace. the hiſtory of thoſe ages 
and countries in which patronage was received, and 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and he will be convinced, if eon · 
viction be the reſult of invincible evidence, that fi- 
mony and preſentation have been, almoſt always, the 
conſtant concemitants of each other, in every other 


IT and in very A 


In, e „ Agbe of peefentation ſhould 4 
eomplefely, eſtabliſhed, in-a manner, totally inde- 
pendent of the people, which is the object of the 
plan of church poliey now adopted and purſued, 
vith an unremitting attention, it would be the effect 
of a ſingular ſpecies of vanity to hope, that the na- 


+* magiſtrates, counts, and ſuch like perſong; were, by a ſtrange 
„ metamorphoſis, converted into biſhops and abbots,” ' 

+ Du Pin in his large Eecleſ. Hiſt, cent. 46. informs, that 
Pope Paul IIl..* deſiring to begin a reformation at the court of | 
« Rome, ordered ſame cardinals and biſhops to draw up a memorial 
a of the chief abuſes, that ought to be reformed,” The report 
made by. theſe hiſbops, and cardinals, which is called an admoni- 
non, mentions, among other cauſes of the.abuſes complained af, 
4 that there have been ſeveral, daBors who have taught, that 
« the Pope is.maſter of all benefices, from whence it follows, that 
« as owner, having g right to ſell. what belongs to him, the Pope 
«« cannot be guilty of fimony,” It further affirms, “ that in» 

+ preſertations to benefices, more regard was had to provide for, 
« the perſons to whom. they were-giren, than to the flock of 
N — 
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tives of Scotland, ſhould be able to reſiſt the influence 
of temptations and corruptions which are, naturally, 
inherent in the ſyſtem of patronage and preſentation 
and which have, accordingly, affected all the reſt of 
the world; wherever that ſyſtem prevailed, and ob- 


tained a firm and unqueſtionable footing. It has 


been ſaid, that the church livings of Scotland being 
inſignificant in valae, would not be worth the pur- 
chafing. But the effect of this obfervation is only 
to demonſtrate, in the cleareſt manner, that the pre- 
valence of ſimony would be more pernicious in Scot- 
land than in any ether country; for the eccleſiaſtical 


livings being inconſiderable, would; naturally, be 
purchaſed by perſons of the loweſt, or nearly, of 


the loweſt. rank, in reſpect of . 3 and 
abilities. 


Snourp, cherefore che 9% WO arrive, whea 
the voice of patronage and preſentation ſhall, ulti- 
mately, prevail, ſuppreſs the rights, and ſilence 
the complaints of the people, in à deciſive and 
effectual manner, it cannot, reaſonably, be doubt - 
ed that the infamous commerce of fimony will be 
the infallible conſequence, - This is an additional and 
very alarming evil, with which the laws of patron- 


in a forcible and' ſtriking manner, with the other 
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W which have been mentioned, to impair 
the 
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age are, naturally, attended, aud which will concur, 
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the impreſſions of religion, to alienate the mind 
and affeQions of the people from that divine ſyſtem, 

to expole it even to contempt, and to produce a 

total corruption and diſſolution of manners, ſo far 

Ag a purity-of manners is connected with a purity 


and ſtrictneſs of religious opinions, or the reſpe& 
| and vene ration, with which the religious ſyſtem it 


{elf is beheld, by the gragrality of the people. 


w have thus examined the DRELEKTE Wy in res 
lation to their pernicious influence on the public utilis 


4 


- ty, ina variety of different views.: with what ſucceſs or 


propriety, muſk be left to the jodgnent of the my 


Ser. VII. | 


General idea of Popular Elections and Settlements by 
Preſentation, fo far as the former are ſaid to be 


pernicious, and the latter beneficial to the pane 
| 1 8 


HERE are, 8 . ac views, 
| in which, a popular election of miniſters has 

deen laid to be prejudicial, and the nomination of 
patrons,. beneficial to the public; and as 'we have 
made the public utility, the chief foundation of our 
reaſoning, in, almoſt, every part of the inquiry, it 
it ſeems indiſpenſably neceſſary, that thoſe other 
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adverſe, and the nomination of patrons conducive 
to the public intereſt,” ſhould rut -NR Wr 
nnn il 
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is the following views, 4 popular ele&ion has 
been thought, by many whoſe opinions merit the 
higheſt reſpe&, to be extremely hurtful to the public 
intereſt, and the nomination of patrons, highly. 
beneficial. 1. By a popular election, the intereſt of 
learning would be, materially, injured. 2. The 
patron being himſelf a man of letters and taſte, would. 
always, make literature and&abilities the firſt objects ot 
his attention, in the appointment of a miniſter; nor 
is it in his power to do any material injury to the 
intereſts of religion, ſince he can only chooſe from 
among thoſe perſons who are licenced and found 
qualified by the church. 3. The people, from their 


| ignorance and incapacity,. are unfit judges of the 


clerical talents and qualifications of a miniſter; 
and, therefore, it would be highly improper, that the 
right of election ſhould be committed to them. 4. By 
the introduction of popular elections, the polite in 
manners and accompliſhments would be, entirely, 
loſt among the clergy, who, being in that caſe, ob- 
liged to ſolicit the favour of the people, would find 
neceſſary, not only to flatter: their prejudices; but 
to adopt their ideas, and imitate their manners. 
5 A popular am be attended with-danger- 
3 - ous 
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; ous tumults and apimolities, which,would deſtroy the 
peace. of private families, and diſturb the tranquillity, 


of Vows ſtate. Theſe views, ſhall be . 
rately, Wore ion ſections. 
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How far Populi Era, are injurious 7 the Titereſt 
W of Literature. . I 


H E erk of theſe viewe, ie lich 3 . 
election is ſaid to be prejudicial, .reſpeQs the 
intereſt of learning: a very common topic of decla«, 
mation, among the friends of patronage, and always. 
urged with .confidence,- as affording a deciſi ve argu 
ment, againſt the propriety of a popular nomination. 
of mĩniſters. But we cannot avoid remarking, that 
this. point has been taken for. granted, rather than 
demonſtrated, in all the private converſations and 
public debates, which we have, nnn nr 
ae root ghee Nb 
o i. 1h 
1 Tus b eee learning, is an objewhich: 
4 220 command the attention of every man, who feels 
any concern for the proſperity, dignity, and happi- 
neſs of his country; and muſt incline him, to a very 
nice examination of every. inflitution which carries, 
5 even, the appearance of being prejudicial to that 
* 1 * ; favourite 


ſarouraite and important object. The intereſt of- 
learning. io an object of more. peculiar attention. ta 
the olergy of the. church of Scotland, he, for very 
obvious reaſons, derive, in a great meaſure, their 
zeſpeR, utility. and importance, from the purity ot 
- their manners, and the. extent of their learning. and 
; abilities. If, therefore, the introduction uf popular, 
| eleQious, were · to be attended with. a material injury 
to the, intereſts. of literature, he. cquld,; ſearcely. 
— appellation of a lover of his- country, who,- 
mould deſire. to ſee popular elections riſe upon the 
ſented. as extremely favqurable to literature. No, 
man. could] feel himſelf juſtiſied, in wiſhing for the 
accompliſhment of ſuch an event, unleſs he cqvid i 
derive conſolation. from the reflection, that in pre- 
ferring.the ſeeds of liberty, the paſſon and ſpirit of 
learning can. never be, entirely, loſt: This, natu- 
rally, leads us to acandid examination of thoſe eir · 
cumſtances, upon which, the intereſt of Raruing 
ſeems to depend, ſo as, if poſſible, to enable us to 
form an impartial judgment upon a ſubject, in which. 
* the paſſions and wht *] . 
o deeplys engaged. | 
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original. powers of genius, Which, without beings 


derived either from the patron or the people, maꝝ be 
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| allowed to be the gift of nature, ſeems to depend 
opon one, or other, or a combination of the. follow. 
zug particulars. 'r; The love of kame and dilliäuction. 
2. The lobe of gain 3. The love of the public; or 
of mankind. 4. The pleafure of knowledge, as x 
fource of enjoyment, without relation to the public 
vtility 3 and, 5. The means of gratifying theſe uſe - 
ful, and, as to ſome” of them, very exalted paſſions, | 
In reaſoning upon the prefent ſubject, from theſe 
different circumſtances,” we inuft take it for granted, 
agreeably to the fact, that, the ſame number of ] 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, will always remuin in the 1 
church of Scotland. whether the benefices' ſhall be | 
fled;' by the pen u. Ur ane by popular 
Mer. 1 a 11 cok Wii 
l 8 ht 03 el Fr 03) mutt (375311 e ind 
1. Tus firſt particular, in the * E 
eircumſtances which relate to the intereſt of learn-- 
| jog, is the love of fame- What connection has this 
exalted paſſion, either in its eauſe or effect, with the 
nomination of a patron, more than a popular election? 
If any mane feel himſelf actuated by the impulſe of 
that generous paſſion, he cannot fail to perceive, 
that the public opinion is the only proper. and ade-- 
| quate ſource of gratification. The opinion of a 
patron, or any private gentleman; however reſpec- 
table, is by far too inſignificant, to ſatisfy a paſſion, 
_ the object of which, is ſo elevated and extended. WH 
n chere 
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there ſhould be a man, whoſe love of fame, meaſured 
by his genius; ſhould be ſo extremely contraQed, as 
to be capable of being gratified by the approbation 
of an individual patron, we may, ſafely, venture to 
afficm, that the want of ſuch à character, could 
never be felt as a material loſs, or any Joſs: to the 
republic of letters · But to ſay; that the love of 
fame, can, in any caſe, be produced or ſatisfied 
by the approbation of an individual, is, in reality 

an abuſe of language. The approbation of the 
Wen is the only object which ean either excite, 
or gratify a genuine and uſeful paſſion for fame; 
which ſeems to decide the queſtion in favour of a 


popular election, fo far, as the love of fame is ſup+ 
poled to Knete the NR of n 


- Is the PT & a eee; for his ning; 
be due, only, to'an . individual, - that individual 
will, naturally, become the Grit object of his 
attachment and veneration; which muſt, greatly, 
limit the dire&ion and operation of his paſſions z 
whereas, if he owed his election to the favour and 
approbation of the people, they would become, 
equally, or nearly, in an equal degree, the objects 
of his affections. The idea of an individual being | 
thus loſt, in the affections of a clergyman, bis paſ- 
kons would be, thereby, enlarged. A favour due to a 
multitude, 2 comparatively, | n 
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carries 2 reſemblance to that which is due to the 
eſteem of a pariſh, to covet the approbation of the 
public, at large, would ſeem to be a natural, and, 
almoſt, a neceſſary extenſion of his ideas and his paſ- 
Gons, In this mauner, it appears, that if the intereſt of 
learning, be at all conneQed+ with patronage, or 
popular elections, it has a more intimate relation to 
the latter, as being beſt calculated; both to excite,. 
and to gratify the paſion for fame, ar public appro - 
bation.; one obvious particular, upon which, the in- 
| tereſt of learning muſt be allowed to depend. From 
this, it follows, as à plain and natural conſequence, 
that popular elections, far from being hurtful, are 
rather beneficial to the interc of literature, ſo far 
as this uſeful and elegant acquirement, is promoted 
by the love of fame, and the eminent diſtiaction, 


natural 7. connected with. the ee, of. that 


elevated pation. 


Wirs 3 to che diftinQion. l hom: the 
acquiſition. and _ enjoyment of artificial - honours, 


which are likewiſe objects of ambition, the Sove-- 
reign is the fountain from which, alone, it can pro- 


ceed. It muſt be admitted, that this Kind of | 


diſtinction, according to our ideas, and manners, 
is, in many reſpefts, eligible and uſeful ; but being. 


generally, conſerred bx the Sovereign, as the re» 
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ward of illuſtrous merit, or important public ſer- 


vices, PP 
2 | 


* 


„ ow ohne, - 
mu popular elections calculated - te extinguifly gain. | 
this paſſion, as an inducement. te the acquiſition of 
literary merit, we know nat, whether it could be 
reckoned a material injury to literature. It may be 
doubted, how far it is for the intereſt of focietys 
that men of genius, eſpecially in philoſophy” and, 
politics, ſhould be induced-to proftitute their talents, 
from the gratification of ungenerous paſſions. But the 

ſprings of human action, even when directed to 

ſame beneficent object, being ſo very different, in dif · 
ferent perſons, we ſhould not wiſh, by limiting the 
motives to the proſecution of literary ſtudies, to 
run the hazard of cutting of one, even, a mercenary; _ 
genius, from the republic of letters. Allowing, 
therefore, that. the love of gain may, ſometimes, 
produce a learned: and elegant compoſition, a pro», 
found diſcovery, or an ingenious invention, we pro- 
ceed to inquire. whether, and in what manner, a, 
popular election of miniſters, is injurious to the ex- 


iſtenee or gratification of this paſſion. 


A war of genius; it 3 
the love of gain; only, in two ways: 1. By 


lite of his works, 2. By leib or ecclehiitical prefers" 
ments, 


* 
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ments, for which learning men 
2 neceſſary accompliſhment, In what manner a po- 
pular election ſhould be hurtful, and the nomination. 
of a patron beneſicial, to either of theſe views, we 
are altogether unable to'comprehend. - If the former 
be the object of a man of genius, it is attainable, 
only, by the favour and opinion of the people, and 
not by thoſe of any individual patron. If the latter, 
a patron has no civil preferments to grant; and 
as to the eccleſiaſtical benefices in Scotland, they 
remain the ſame, in number and value, whether 
they are beſtowed by patrons, or by the people; 
80 far, therefore, as the intereſt of literature de- 
. pends upon the love of gain, it appears to be 2 
matter of no moment, whether patrenage, or po- 
pular elections, ſhould prevail, in the ſettlement of 
miniſters, If chere be any difference, it ſeems to 
he in favour of popular elections, fince there are 
often in a pariſh, men more opulent than the pa- 
tron ; and ſince, at any rate, it is certain, that the 
Whole pariſh, taken together, is almoſt always 
more opulent and powerful than the patron; and, 
on that account, better enabled te gentity'® man of 

e genius, 


| - ah aw eras dikes bed 
ence has ſufficiently demonſtrated, that Scottiſh clergymeny are not 
the objects of the civil preferments of the Crown; nor, indeed, 
can they be, from the nature of our civil conſtitution and religious | 
etablig | ED an | 


«- 


on 
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genius, whether money, or preferment, be the EE 
of his ambition. 15 


mitted, is, at once, the moſt uſeful, and the moſt 
elevated paſſion, that can inſpire or actuate the 


conduct of human action. Should it be found, 
upon inquiry, that popular elections have, in 


their nature or effects, a tendency to ſuppreſs the 
exertions of ſo liberal and beneficent a paſſion, we 
ſhould begin, greatly, to doubt, whether the ſyſtem 
we had adopted were not, entirely, erroneous. The 
public utility being made the chief foundation of 
our argument, we ſhould behold, with regret, the 


introduction of a ſyſtem calculated to prevent 


the exiſtence, or weaken the influence of public 
paſſions, which, ſo far as the welfare of the ſtate is 


derived from the wiſdom and benevolence of human 


conduct, are the very ſouroes of public happineſs, 
and of public liberty. Such a ſyſtem would be. more 
the object of -difapprobation in a country, - whoſe 
manners favouring, in every particular, the indul- 


gence of the private Paſſions, i in oppoſition, perhaps 


to the ſpirit of the government, have eſtabliſhed few 


or no inſtitutions, tending either to produce, or to 


cheriſh rhe yas affections. 


Uron a review of the ble, therefore, we, = 
happy to diſcover, that, inſtead of being impaired, 


I. the 


3. Tus love of the r it will be pq let the 


public, 
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the force of the do&rine we have maintained, hay 
been rather illuſtrated and confirmed, by confider- 
ing the effects which popular elections muſt, na- 
| turally, have upon the manners and fentiments of 
ide clergy, as well as the people. From what has 
been already ſaid, in treating of the love of fame az 
a 2 ſource of learning, the reader will have obſerved, 
that patronage tends to fix the refpeQ, - benevolence, 
and entire affe&ions of every clergyman, in a great 
meaſure, upon one individual ; than which, nothing 
can be more, evidently, hoſlile to the exiſtence and 
influence * n paſſions. 


* 
Porur Ax elections, on the other * while 
they animate the eleQors with a proper ſenſe 


of liberty, are calculated; by making the people 


the objects of reſpect and attachment, to enlarge 


the ideas and affections of the clergyz to 


inſpire them with a more extended benevolences 


und, thereby to excite a paſſion which, if not 
public, carries, at leaſt, a very ſtrong. appear- 
Ance, and partakes much of the nature, of a public 
paſſipn.. A pariſh is but an inconſiderable public, 
And he who has experienced its favours. and appro- 
bation, will fad himſelf, naturally, diſpoſed to make 
it the object, equally, of his attention and benevo- 
Jence. Here, by means of popular elections, the 


rank * A Ls thoogh of 5 becomes | 


the 
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the peculiar object of a clergyman's affections. From 
a ſmall to a large public, the tranſition is eaſy, and 
no leſs natural; and, thus, the public paſſions are the 
natural, they may, almoſt, be called the neceſſary off- 
ſpring of popular elections. The intereſt of learning, 
therefore, if. it depend, in any degree, on a love of | 
the public,, which cannot juſtly be doubted, is not 
hurt, but rather, eminently, promoted by means of 
popular elections, which have ſo manifeſt and fo 
forcible a tendency, both to excite and ſupport that 
liberal and exalted paſſi. 


4. Tax fourth particular, in the enumeration of Pieaſurec# 

_ eircumſtances, upon which the intereſt of learn. Kaowledge. 
ing depends, is the pleaſure of knowledge, as 
a ſource of enjoyment, without relation to the 
public utility. This elegant gaſſion has been known 
to have had, at all times, conſiderable influence : 
in promoting the intereſt of learning. But it muſt 
be evident, that it depends- upon circumſtances alto- 
gether unconnected with patronage, and popular 
elections. The love of knowledge, like the powers 
of genius, may be allowed to be original; although, 
doubtleſs, both of them may be confiderably 
weakened, of enlivened, by the influence of accidental}: 
circumſtances. In the effects -of popular elections, 
and preſentations, we difcoyer not any circumſtance 

which has any material operation in either of theſe - 

: ä reſects; 


K N 7 a 


I» 
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relpects; at leaſt, we find not, that either of the 
two,. poſſeſſes any mark of diſtinguiſhed advantage, 
over the other, in relation to theſe particulars. 4 | 


To pleaſe the patron, a elergyman muſt cultivate, 
a little, the-graces of polite converſation, and polite 
terature: he muſt be acquainted with Pope, Addi. 
ſon, Swift, Shakeſpeare, Milton, and, beſides other 
writers, with the elegant and profound hiftorians of our 
own country. He muſt read the newſpapers, and the 

publications of the day. This will, perhaps, produce 
a « conſiderable degree of attention to the Belles Lettres. 

It is not, however, on account of the patron alone, that 

theſe qualifications. mult be acquired. Other gentle. 
men, of equal taſte and abilities, almoſt, always, reſide 
in the pariſh where the patron has often no reſidence; 
ſo that the elegant accompliſhments here mentioned, 
cannot be, entirely, aſcribe&to: the effects of patro- 
nage and preſentations, without which, the ſame ac - 
_ ecompliſhments A CUTE ea in the ORE pers 
fection. | 


T0 pleaſe the people, on the other hand, a dergys 
man muſt command their reſpe& by his. extenſive 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and.ſcize their paſſions 
by the irreſiſtible force of his eloquence, Popular 
elections, in this manner, give rife to the ſtudy and 
cultivation of one of. the nobleſt of the * arts. 

Is 
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Ix, therefore, appears, chat popular elections, and 


ge, preſentations, have each their advantages, but they 
ſeem to be nearly balanced. The different circum- 
ſtances which have been mentioned, render the ac -· 
te, quiſition of knowledge in eloquence and Belles Let- 
ite ters, highly eligible ;_ and may, on that account, 
li. produce à degree of application, and attention to 
ler theſe ſtudies. The habit of acquiring. will, no doubt, 


naturally, beget a love of knowledge, as a ſource of 


* enjoyment, independent of all other conſiderations. 
But, we obſerve not, that patronage er popular elec- 
| tions have any conſpicuous influence in promoting ; 
es. 
A the acquiſition of knowledge, as a ſource of plea- 
5 ſure, which is not, in ſotne degree, common to al- 
1 moſt all the other fituations 1 in life; ;, eſpecially where =_ 
* politeneſs, eloquence, and learning, are conſidered a =_ ; 
1, ornamental or: neceſſary accompliſhments, | bs A : 
ö N 
if 5. Tax 1 laſt particular relates to the 1 means s of Wallis N 
gratifying the paſſions, by which the intereſt- of gratificay.-. # 5 
learning, is promoted. , The love of fame; it has —_ | k 
been ſhown, is gratified by the public approbation; —_— 
I the love of gain, by a ſale of the fruits of genius, Fo ; 
: or by civil and ecdefialtical preferments ; ; the public - . 
; affections, by contributing to the public Proſperity. RE 
5 All theſe things, as being naturally interwoyen 
with the preceding particulars, have been already 


| treated. of. It remains only to ſpeak of the mean 
n F e 8 
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of ſubſiſtence, indeperident of labour, or any-particy- 


lar profeſſion or occupation, fo as to 1 
of genius to proſecute literary ſtudies, 2K 20 01! 29.9) * 
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Wirn regard to this, it is univerſally cab that: 
the greateſt part of the clergy of. Scotland, receive: 
iheir education, and alſo their ſubſiſtence, for 4 cots. 
ſiderable time, in the character of tutors to the chit. 
dren of men of fortune; and that the ecclefiaſtical: 
livings of Scotland, are not to be diminiſhed, in 
number or value, by the introduction of 4 —4 
elections. Such being the caſe, it is evident, that 
popular elections cannot affect, in the ſmalleſt degree, 
the means of ſubſiſtence by which miniſters, and 
perſons intended for. the miniſtry, are. enabled to 
follow their literary. purſuits. After: the. eſlabliſh 
ment of popular elections, as well as before, will the 
fame number of. young men be.cducated, for. the. 
church, in the ſame manner, and the ſame number of ' 
| ecclefiaſtical benefices will be ready to receive them 
when educated, and properly qualified. 80 that, 
ia this laſt particular, any. more than in the pre- 
ceding ones, we cannot diſcover that popular elec 
tions are injurious to the en of ee el 
Ix this manner, we | kids ä a. dilkerest 
Feircumſtances upon which we conceived the intereſt. 
| of learning to depend. From the reſult of the exa- 
mination, 
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mination, it appears, we truſt, with: ſufficient clears 


neſs, that popular elections, far from being injurious,- 
are rather favourable: to thoſe different particulars, , 


5 which ſeem to compoſe the-interelt ae, 
at: 
re Ws aſks not to ans thatdogres of knowledge of: 
I. the Rate of literature among the Scottiſh clergy, which 
2. would enable us, by facts and examples, to ſupport: 
al: the opinion which we have adopted; nor / ate we cer 
1. tain, that an inveſtigation of this ſubject, could fur-- 
Ir; niſh us with any- conſiderable number of fuch facts 
t and examples: Popular elections, we believe, never 
„ obtained that degree of ſtability, or length of dura · 
d tion, which would be requifite to form the elerical 
0. character, upon a popular model, and to diſplay, in 
: colours ſufficiently ftrong and. lively, thofe effects, ; 
e which they would naturally produce upon the man- 0 
e. ners and literature of the clergy. But, without en- f 
f tering into any inquiry of that kind, there is reaſon y 
r- to hope, that principles, ſuch as have been laid down, | 
. ' deduced from the natural operation of human paſſions, g 
i would be confirmed and illuſtrated by experience, N 
. ſhould the nation be fortunate enough to acquite a N 
. fufficient experience of a popular election of the. f 
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N this: en it is het out 3 Sience — 
patronage, not witbout marks of triumph, that the 
nominatiom of a patron muſt be extremely beneficial 
to the public, becauſe the patron* himſelf, being a 
man of taſte and education, will always make learn · 
ing and abilities the peculiar objects of his attention, 


7 0 


in the appointment of a miniſter. It is added, that 


at any rate, the people can ſuſtain litile or no pre- 
judice from his nomination, ſince. he can only. chooſe 
from among, thoſe whom the. learned fathers of * 
church n. to be n qpakbed. 
Tus ee en en of: 8 Ms bebo 
the church, and their country, when their intereſt 


| feconds their inclinations, we are. not diſpoſed to diſ · 
pate. | This ſpecies of diſintereſtednęſs is general; 
and to ſay, that patrons poſſeſs not that, degree of 


virtue which is common to all men, would be an 
aſperſion, the illiberality of which, could not be 
. Bat the obligation of truth being indiſ- 
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penſable, we muſt obſerve, that publie paſſion, 
though it is not utterly extinguiſhed, is by no means 


the predominant virtue of the preſent times. 


ls a province to be fupplied with a governor, and 
who is the man that expects to be promoted to the 
office? It is not he who is diſtinguiſhed by his mode - 
ration, his integrity, and love of the public. It is not 
he who has applied the whole force of his mind, 
in acquiring a knowledge of the art of govern- 
ment, and of the different ſeourees of public proſpe · 
rity, and public happineſs. It is the man who, by 
a ſuperior refinement in the arts of ſolicitation, or 
by poſſeſſing a weight of parliamentary influence, has 


obtained the favour of the miniſter of the day. Is 


a judge to be appointed in any of our ſupreme, or 
ſubordinate courts of juſtice, and do we inquire 
who is the firſt, or even, the ſecond man at the bar? 
Is that the rule by which we are enabled to diſcover 
the perſon who is to ſupply the place? If this ever 
happens, it is only in thoſe inſtances, for ſuch we 
admit there are, in which talents for buſineſs concur 
with miniſterial influence, in recommending a man 
to office. Is a member of parliament to be elected? An 
extenſive knowledge of the difficult and important 


ſcience of legiſlation, incorruptible integrity, pub- 


lie ſpirit, are not the virtues - which are, anxiouſly, 
looked tor by the cleQors ; theſe virtues, like poctic 
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fire, being ſuppoſed, it would ſem, to be natural 


| PO of birth. 


| Ws mean to pay a compliment to the humanity of. 
electors, when we ſay, that they ſometimes have the 
merit of ſelecting gentlemen well connected, and of 


moderate fortunes, in order that they may be provided 
for ; and to their prudence, when we affirm, that they, 


more frequently, chooſe the perſon who, in their opi- 
von, is moſt fit to promote their private and particular 
mtereſts. It would, however, be invidious not to men- 
tion, that private friendthipy and blood connections 
ate, on ſome oceaſtons, the means offending a gentle. 
man to parliament; and if, in forming the public and 
important inſtitution of the legiſlature, it were ever 


allowable to fet private conſiderations of any kind, 


in oppoſition to the public good, we ſhould be ready 


to admit, that elections proceeding from the eſſecto 
of natural connection, private friendſhip, and agree- 


able manners, might carry-the appearance of ſome- 


thing amiable and reſpectable. But when we are 


inquiring into the ſtate of public virtue, elections 


a want of public paſſion, than thoſe which originate 


from the wok Aber intereſted conſiderations. 


Doing are the motives, and foch the ee 


8 which lead to the appointment of judges, legiſlatore, 


of this kind, afford proofs no leſs. pregnant of 


ly committed, as if che public itſelf, had no title 
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and other public ſervants of the firſt and moſt im- 
portant truſt and conſideration; and ſo little are the 
public affections underſtood among the people; ſo 
faint are the impreſſions of theſe virtues upon their | 
minds, that while one part of them avowedly com- 
mits, another yields, with apparent ſatisfaction, at 
leaſt, without reſentment, to ſuch egregious abuſes, in 
the adminiſtration of the public affairs. In making 
theſe obſervations, we ſhould be ſorry to incur the 
cenſure of either indelicacy or impropricty z but in 
ſpeaking the language of truth to the people, when 
it becomes proper and neceſſary for their intereſt, 
we fear neither the rage of oy nor the inſolence 
of power. 


PunLic affairs we are, every day, told, are the 
buſineſs of none but the public ſervants, to whoſe 
diſcretion, they ought to be entirely and implicit» 


and no intereſt, to interfere with public meaſures, 
to inquire into the miſcondu@ of public ſervants, 
or to puniſh thoſe enormities of public . guilt, of 
which the preſent times afford examples, perhaps 
not to be paralleled in the hiſtory” of the world! 
That private perſon, who teſtifies any uncommon 
degree of anziety about the conduct of public affairs, 
the prineiples of the conftitution, the preſervation of 
the” * * and the ſources from which 
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i Pee , 
it flows, is almoſt always fingled out as an object 


Paar Ui. 
of diſapprobation, and his character, immediately, 


marked, with a degree of imprudence, to which 
wiſe men, who never feel any paſſion To extravagant 


as that of an affection for the public, give the name 


of folly or inſanity ; or when they mean to expreſs 
a ſtill ſtronger degree of contempt, borrowing the 
uſe of terms from the abuſe of religion, they, with- 
out heſitation or reſerve, beſtow the odious appelle 
tions of fanatics and enthuſiaſts, upon all thoſe 


who betray any ſymptoms of public paſſion, or 


© 1n this manner, has public virtue been treated, even in the 
Britiſh ſenate, A late Houſe of Commons, we know not whether 


from a concurrence of Opinions, or other motives, had been des 
voted to minifterial meaſures, until they had, almoſt, completed 


the ruin of the State. But when, in voting the propriety of di. 


minifhing the influence of the Crown, they. began to difcover 
dome ſymptorns of public ſpirit, they were told by a right donour 
able gentleman, then in office, that they had been ſeized with a 
phrenzy. In this treatment of the Houſe, the right honourable 


gentleman was encouraged by the immenſe wealth he had acquired 


In the public ſervice, and by the confidence of the Sovereign which, 
be knew, he poſſeſſed. But it was a ſpecies of infolence, which! 
nothing but the almoſt unbounded liberty of ſpeech, that, ought 
ever to prevail j in a Britiſh ſenate, could either excuſe or palliate, 


The right honourable gentleman, like his noble colleague, might, - 
perbaps, plead fincerity, as an apology for bis conduct: for if, in 
- the pious xeal of. reformation, a man ſhould begin to recommens | 
| chaſtity and ſobriety to a proftitute, the would, an, conclude 
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diſcover any evidence of independent ſpirit. Even . 
patriotiſm irſelf has now become a term of reproach. 


ALL this contempt fot the public paſſions, is co- 


vered under the ſpecious name of ,prudence, that 
darling virtue, which rivets the minds of men to the 
invariable purſuit of private intereſt, and from 
which, one muſt never depart, without incurring 
the charge of folly, inſanity, or enthuſiaſm. - 80 
moderate, indeed, is the ſtate of the public paſſions, 


in the preſent times, that the loſs of an empire to 
the ſtate, has not been found ſufficient to excite the 
public reſentment againſt the original authors of that 


ſignal and irreparable public calamity. As if the 


-retitude of a miniſter's: motives, of which we can 
know nothing, except from his own declarations, 
were à | ſufficient ' apology and compenſation to the 


ſtate, for a miſcondu& the moſt egregious, and con- 
ſequences the moſt deſtruQtive ; for the contraction 
of a hundred and twenty millions of debt; for the 
lives of a hundred thouſand men, and for the loſs 
of an American world, we have liſtened,” with pa- _ 
tience, in his defence, to tales ſoftly, indeed, and plea- 
ſantly told, but which were only fit for the amuſe- 


ment of children, and to the ſtale and frivolous pre · 


text of honeſty of intention; a cloak which has 


been frequently worn, by incotrigible . 2 
determined profigaey. 1 


M Aust 
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Auipsr all this depravity of the public opinion 
and ſentiment, with regard to the public paſſions, it 
would be, indeed, a ſingularity worthy of remark, 
fhould Scottiſh patrons, in the ſelection and nomina- 
tion of miniſters, be found capable of preſerving an 


Iinvat iable attention, as well as attachment, to the 


public intereſt, But if their manner of proceeding, 
in times paſt, may be allowed to form a rule, from 
which to judge of their conduct in times to come, 
we are ſorry to find, that, in conſiſtency with truth, 
we cannot pay them ſo illuſtrious a compliment. 


A 2x810D of, about ſeventy years has elapſed ſinee 
patronage laſt received the ſanQion of a legal eſta- 
bliſhment in this country; yet, far from being cer- 
tain, it remains ſtill a matter violently conteſted, 


whether merit has been the capital object of the 
choice of patrons in the nomination of miniſters, - 


Many perſons, eminent in reſpect of learning, charac- 
ter, and abilities, have, no doubt, been fince admit- 
ted into the ehureh; but no one will venture to 


aſcribe the diſtinguiſhed merit of theſe reſpectable and 
venerable oharaRers, to the influence of the patro- 


nage laws. On the other hand, it cannot be diſpu- 
ted, that inſtances there are, not a few, in which, 


not literature nor abilities, nor even unſtained mo- 
rality, have been the objects of the peculiar attention 
and regard of patrons, in * ſelection and „ 
ment of miniſters, 


Han 
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Hav patrons formed the becoming ond ſpirited - 
reſolution of giving an unequivocal preference to 
merit in the appointment of clergymen, we ſhould, 
before this time, have been furniſhed with deciſive 


and inconteſtable evidence of their intentions. Some 


public inſtitutions we ſhould have feen eſtabliſhed; 

where candidates for the miniſtry might be allowed, 

in preſence of fele& judges, to make public trials of 
their elocution, learning, and abilities. To com- 

poſe the venerable council, this illuſtrious monument 

of diſintereſted ſentiment and public ſpirit, we fliould 
have beheld characters, the moſt celebrated for taſte, 

learning, and abilities, invited and collected from 

all parts of the kingdom, both from among the laity, 

and the clergy. An inſtitution of this kind, had it 
been formed, would have afforded a demonſtration 

of the beneficent intentions and public ſpirit of pa- 

trons, and might have gone far to ſatisfy the minds 

of men, that patronage was, really, a wiſe and ſalu- 

tary ſyſtem. But no trace of any ſoch inſtitution 
is diſcoverable in the biſtory of patronage, either 
in this, or in any other country; nor of any ſimilar 
inſtitution, by which merit could be properly aſcer- 
tained. 1 


Ws pretend not to fay, that an inſtitution, ſuch 
as has been mentioned, would not be liable to abuſe, 
for that is an evil incident to all human inſtitutions. 

| M2 But, 


* But, while ĩt would afford an illuſtrious example of 
liberality, and diſintereſted ſentiment among patrons, 


quences both to literature and- morals' among the 
clergy. And, in animadverting upon the imperfec- 
tion of all human eſtabliſhments, we ſhould be loſt 
in admiration of that fingular diſplay of publie ſpi- 


But the conduct of patrons has left us no deciſive 
teſtimony of diſintereſted intentions, no ſubje for 
panegyric, no object of admiration! 


they bave been, and will, naturally, be directed, in 


ry, we ſhall be able, perhaps, to collect ſome infor- 


prevailed in the: civil departarents « government. 


rogative 
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it would be attended with the moſt ſalutary conſe- 


rit, by which the characters of Scottiſh patrons had. 
been ſo univerſally, and ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 


Sixex, therefore, patrons, by their conduct, in time 
paſt, have eſtabliſhed no inſtitutions, and produced 
no evidence, to enable us to judge, with certainty, 
whether merit was the invariable object of their 
choice, we muſt reſort to the nature of the ſyſtem, 


and the fituation of _ patrons, and from thence deter- 
mine, whether, even allowing them to be good men, 


the nomination of paſtors, by the conſiderations of 
merit and reputation. In the conduct of this i inqui- 


mation from the effects of patronage, where it has 


Tas moſt eminent ſpecies of patronage, ſo to 
ae that is known to the conſtitution, is the pre- 
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rogative which 1 159 by Jaw, exerciſed by the. Sovereign, - 
in the nomination of all the ciyil and military offti- 
cers of the ſtate. We pretend not to diſpute the 
wiſdom and extenſive. utility of this power, with 
which the Sovereign is inveſted by the fundamental 
principles af the conſtitoution. But, in admiring 
the excellence of that ſyſtem, and in profeſſing the 
moſt perfect reſpecd for the. executive power, we 


cannot deny, that, in the exerciſe of this power, 
are diſcoverable, abuſes, which are of the moſt per · 
nicious conſequence to the ſtate, and require the 75 
band of correction. Theſe abuſes in. the executiye 
department of government, the beſt men, and the 
firmeſt lovers of their country, may, without of- 
ſence, and without being chargeable with a ſpirit of 
ſaction or ſedition, deſire to ſee remedied. But 
no man, who knows the excellence and perfection of 
the conſtitution, would ever wiſh to ſee an alterati tion 
of the ſyſlem itfelf, which by preſerving ſo great an 
extent of liberty to the people, is the ſource of 4 
degree of public, happineſs which, perhaps, no other 
eg bn the world had ever n 


| . what has been Cblerveg, we mean te 
infer, chat if an abuſe, of extenfive and pernicious - 
conſequence, is diſcernible in the exerciſe of the civil 
patronage of the Sovereign; ; whoſe actions, from 
their peculiar eminence, are ſurrounded with that 
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glare of light KA ſhould, naturally, exclude every 


- improper tranſaQion ; what abuſes may not be expect. 


ed from the exerciſe of rights of patronage lodged in 
the hands of inferior men, whoſe miſconduct is more 


obſcure, leſs liable to detection, and leſs the ſobje&t 


of public attention, animadverſion, and enen 


Tus illuſtrious and popular qualities of birth, 


| Lorne. learning, wiſdom, abilities, fill the councile, 


and direct the meaſures of the Sovereign; yet with 
theſe ſingular advantages, poſſeſſed by the Crown, 


it is a matter of public notoriety, that, in the diftri- 


bution of offices and. of power, the moſt enormons. 


abuſes, are, often, committed. His Majeſty's mini- 
| Reers, few in number, ſurrounded by private con- 


JeQions, giving way to the natural ties of blood, 


ada nd private friendſhip, or to the importunities of ſo- 
| Hentation, ſupported by a weight of parliamentary in- 
| Suence, are known to have filled many of the various 


gepartments of the ftate, with men, who, however 
reſpeQable in point of rank, and inoffenſive in their 


manners, poſſeſs yet no title, from their abilities, love 


of the public, and application to buſineſs, to goyern 


fleets, and to fill the bend of our courts of juſtice. 


Ws mean not, here, to indulge that licentious 
ſpirit, which, without reſpe& to the public welfare, 
gelights in wounding the private feelings. of men. 


ur armies, to command our: 


But, 
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But, when an appeal is made to the publie, upon. 
ſubje&ts of general concern and importance, we can< 


not ſubmit to the meanneſs of duplicity, concealment, 
or equivocation. It has never been the propenſity. 
of our diſpoſition, nor the object of our purſuit, to 

ſcatter the poiſon of invective over the mantles of 
men, who even poſſeſs ſituations, which nature bad 
never made for them. In the kind partiality and 
bounty of fortune, they have found an ample ſupply 
for the ſterility of nature; and while they are not 
the proper objects of envy, to offer an inſult to their 
underſtandings, has no tendency to the public good, 
and is conſiſtent, only, with the malignity of private 
reſentment, which we equally diſclaim and diſdain. 


We would ſpurn the malevolence that would blaſt, 
and the inſolence that would vilify the private cha- 
racers of men honoured by the Sovereign, with, 


even, the name of a public office. But we muſt 


take care, in ſpeaking to the people, to preſerve the 


impartiality that can diſtinguiſh, and the dignity 


that will not bend, from the force of any motive, to 
offer an injury to truth. The public have a right to 


be informed.; and whether the ſource. of information 
lies in the prerogatives of the Crown, or. the liberties | 
of the people, it muſt be laid open, and expoſed to 
public view. From a general and notorious fact, 
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in the exerciſe. of the! civil ang conſſ itt ional patro»- 
vage of, the, Crown, we. haye reaſoned, to the gaſe of 
egeleſiaſtical patronages repoſed i in the hands of pri- 
vate perſons, and we conclude, that if the former i is 
marked with e a pernicious enormity of abuſe, what 
evidence, or ſecurity, cap we have, for an impartial, . 


the latter, which are not equally guarded nor defended. 


allowing them to poſſeſs the beſt and moſt difintereſt- 
ed intentions. towards the public good, they ſhall be 
able to defeat the combined influence of private 


4 connections, ſolicitation, and intereſt, and to carry 


their beneficent, and public-ſpirited i DATES Fully, 
and Ace, into execution. 


In looking about: for a miniſter to a vacant con- 
gregation, the firſt object which, naturally, preſents- 
itſelf to the mind of a patron, is the tutor of bis 
children, a young man choſen by accident or flight- 
recommendation, at a period of life when his edu - 
cation was unfiniſhed,, his: character not formed, and 


his abilities, except the mere capacity of acquiring . 


ſentences, altogether unknown. Should a - patron - 
1 have no * and no tutor to provide for, 
the- 


— 


upright, and diſintereſted behaviaur, i in che exerciſe of 
againſt the encroachments af abuſe, and. the errors ; 


of miſconduct? This leads us to conſider the p pecu-- 
liar ſituation of patrons, and to inquire, whether, 


an acquaintanee with words, and the eonſtruction of 


1 
» 
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the next object of his choide will, as naturally, be 
the tutor, choſen” in the ſame manner, and in ſimi- 
lar cireumſtances, of a near relation whom he loves, 
of a neighbour whom he eſteems, or of a man of 
rank, and parliamentary influence, Who can return 
the favour in a different manner; We might appeal 
to the publie opinion, whether, except a few nomi- 
nations dictated by a ſenſe of merit, this is not the 
common method of ſupplying vacant congregations - 
with migiſters; ſo that, from the very nature of the 
thing, as well as the common courſe of human 
aTairs, under the preſent ſyſtem, merit cannot be 
the firſt object of a patron's attention, in the ap- 
pointment of, a miniſter, 


Stor! "IN; 


ir i ail es ers er that 
of his neighbour or relation, may be a, man 
of merit; for, by unimpeacked, morality, learning 
and abilities, are the characters of ſome. of theſe 
young gentlemen. diſtinguiſhed, At the ſame it is a; 
truth which can admit of no diſpute, that a different 
Ramp, has marked the characters of many of them. 
It is, therefore, obvious, that the right of patronage, 
notwithſtanding. the rank and education of patrons, | 
may be attended with pernicious conſequences. In 
beltowing a preſentation, in compliance with the re- 
queſt of a man of rank and power, a patron is governed 
N "by 
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142 Principles 
by a ſtrong ſenſe of private intereſt which, without 


offence, may be affirmed to be a very prevailing and 
forcible motive. In providing for his own tutor, a 
patron is influenced by the dictates of humanity, per- 


haps, of gratitude, and fulfilling the reaſonable expee- 


tations of the tutor. In liſtening to the recommenda. 
tion of his neighbour or relation, a patron, without 
any nice inquiry, as to the character, abilities, or 


learning of the preſentee, is led by the natural ties 
of blood, or the benevolent principles of good 


neighbourhood, and private friendſhip. 


12 this manner, by the gratification of paſſions, 
all of them allowable, and ſome of them highly 


commendable, in ſociety, the intereſts of literature. 


abd motakty, may feceve very deep end trrepas 
rable injuries. But yet it would certainly require a 
ſingular portion of public virtue, to diſregard all 
thoſe motives of conduct which, ſo commonly, in- 
fluence the opinions, and direct the actions of man- 


kind, and to give an in variable preference to merit, 


in the nomination and appointment of miniſters. 


| This degree of public ſpirit, we obſerve, is not a 


common virtue, and we muſt be permitted to ſay, 
that we have yet ſeen no evidence ſufficient to ſatisfy, 
or convince us, that patrons merit a ſuperiar place 
in the ſcale of the public affections. 


Pax r III. 


Is 
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Ir. is not here intended, to direct any illiberal 


reflections againſt the character or conduct of pa- 
trons; we only preſume to aſeribe to them, the 


common motives of human conduct, many of which 
are amiable. It is the vice inherent in the ſyſtem, 
and not any ſignal depravity in the ſentiments or 
opinions of patrons, we mean to reprobate, ex- 
poſe, and condemn; and, to all the world it muſt be 
evident, that there muſt be ſome very egregious and 
fundamental error in the nature of that ſyſtem, 


which, even when regulated, and conducted ac- 


cording to the dictates of the moſt amiable, and 
delightful paſſions known in ſociety, may, and often 
will, -produce the moſt pernicious conſequences, 
with regard to the morals, literature, and abilities of 
the clergy z independent of its effects upon the 
character and manners of the people, which we 


have already had occaſion to treat of, at conſiderable 


| length. 


8; 


In oppoſition to theſe natural and infallible effects 
of the ſyſtem of patronage and preſentations, let 
us take a ſhort view of the effects of popular elec- 
tions; and, without aſeribing more virtue to the 
people than to the patrons, we ſhall perceive, that 
the advantage lies greatly on the fide or 5 ro 
elections, i 
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| nviviny aus: among the people, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, may haxe particular friends to recommend, 
and may, therefore, like patrons, be ſeduced, by pri- 

vate connections, intereſt, and ſolicitation. But it 


15 impoſſible, from the very nature of the thing, 


that every individual among the people, who are 
ſo numerous, can expect to have his -private paſ- 
ſions gratified, however violent, and however re- 


L of the public intereſt. This being the caſe, 


it is evident, that candidates for the mjniftry, muſt 
make it the object of their ſtudies and acquirements, 


to reſt their pretenſions, upon qualifications which 
ſhall unite the ſentiments and opinions of men of got 
every deſcription. An unſullied reputation, a fine 
elocution, extenſive learning, diſtinguiſhed abilities! 


Theſe are the ſplendid accompliſhments, which are 
fit to dazzle the eyes, and conciliate the affections 
of the people at large. It is the neceſſary effect of 

popular elections, and not of the ſuperior virtue of 
the people, that theſe qualities muſt determine the 
fate of their elections; for, to aſeribe more virtue to 
.the people than to the patrons, would be equally 
inconſiſtent with truth and candour; and, were 
it poſſible to inſpire the people with that deli- 


.cacy and liberality of ſentiment, which often 


diſtinguiſh the characters of patrons, and other 
perſons of their rank in life, it would tend, .in a 
conſpicuous manner, to enlarge and preſerve the 


public | 


Parr IN. 
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publie happineſs. But, in popular elections, the 
people, deſpairing of the gratification of private 
and intereſted paſſiona, muſt, of neceſſity, reſt their 


determination upon qualities concerning the excel- 


lence of which, there ſhall not be a-diffenting voice. 
The ſubje& of inquiry then is, who ſhall poſſeſs theſe 
qualities in the moſt eminent degree? This was the 


principle which governed the popular elections of 


Athens and of Rome; thoſe popular elections, 
which have left the world in equal aſtoniſhment and 
admiration, of the unparalleled abilities and ſuc- 


ceſſes of thoſe men, whom the people had ſelected, 
and to whom the people had committed the admini- 


Aratiog of, the n eee public 


Fx om tis view of the natural effects of church 
ſettlements, by preſentations and popular elections, 
the impartiality and diſcernment of the public 
will decide, which of the two forms of ſettlement. 
is the moſt uſeful and eligible. 


— 


In ſupport of church ſettlements by means of 
preſentations, it was farther {aid under this head, 
that patrons cannot, at any rate, make a very bad 
choice, nor do any material injury to the intereſts of 
religion and literature, ſinee they ean only chooſe 
from among thoſe perſons who are licenſed by the 
church, | 


* | „ 
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Ir was not without ſurprize, that we have beard 
this argument, repeatedly, urged by the friends of 
patronage, with all the confidence of conclufive 
reaſoning, without once attending, or ſeeming to 
attend, that it might, with equal force, be uſed as 
an anſwer to almoſt every objection offered againſt 
the propriety of popular elections. If the patron 
eannot make an improper choice, becauſe he can 
only chooſe a licenſed clergyman, the people are 
preciſely in the ſame fituation, for they have not yet 
claimed a right to ele& a perſon, who is not licenſed 
and found qualified by the church; ſo that this 
argument is equally concluſive on both fides of 
the queſtion, which reduces it to nothing. Indeed, 
to employ ſuch an argument, was altogether frivo- 
lous; and if it was not intended to miſlead, it certain- 
1y proceeded from a miſconception, or a very partial 
conſideration of the nature of the ſubje& under 
diſcuſſion. is | 
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Sect.  X; 
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Few far Popular Elections are pernicious, in reſpeft 
of the incapacity of the People ts judge of the 
proper Dualifications of Miniflerc, who ey 7 | 
Teachers. 


I E incapacity of the people to judge of es 
talents and qualifications of a minifter of the - 


Goſpel, is the foundation of the preſent view of the | 
conſequences of popular elections. This objeclion to 
the election of the people, appears to be not a little 


A 


ſurpriſing. But we are, every where, ſtruck with 


, the moſt palpable contradi&ions in the ſyſtem of 
4 reaſoning, which has been adopted by the friends of 

| patronage. When they are aſhamed of carrying 
* their principles ſo far, as to deny the people the 
exerciſe of any power, in relation to the appoint- 


ment of miniſters, they maintain, that the people are 
ſtill allowed to exerciſe the important right of objecting 
to doctrines and morals. This neceſſarily ſuppoſes, 
that the people underſtand the doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity. The direct eontrary ſuppoſition, however, 
is the foundation of the preſent objection; for, if 
the people are not able to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of a miniſter, it can only ariſe from their not 
underſtanding the doctrines of Chriſtianity, which 
have now been taught for about two thouſand years, 
Na and 
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and which are admitted to be eſſential to their ever- 
laſting felicity. It may be- affirmed that, if, during 
that period of time, the people have not acquired a 
competent knowledge of the doArines of Chriſtianity, 
they will remain for ever ignorant of that divine 
ſyſtem. In ihis view, there 1 is a ſingularity attend- 


ing the objection which cannot eaſily be overlooked. 


Although Chriſtianity has been. inculcated for near 
two thouſand years, although the knowledge of it 
is confeſſe dly eſſential to eternal ſalvation, it appears. 
| 10 be received as a. maxim, by the partiſans of pa- 


tronage, that the people are altogether unqualified 
to underſtand that divine doctrine, and, by couſe- 


quence, to judge of the talents of thoſe who are em- | 


ployed to-propagate and preſerve it in. remembrance. 
In all other arts and ſciences, the knowledge of prior 
times, deſcends to poſterity, but theology, it ſeems, 


though: continually taught, is for ever to remain 


uniatelli gible. 


Aut. the invention of the ſchools has not, hither- 
to, been able to produce a more perfect definition of 
an abſurdity; and, had it been the intention of the 
friends. of patronage, to expoſe religion to the moſt 
utter contempt, they could not have accompliſhed 
their end, in a more effectual manner, than by repre- 
ſenting it as a ſyſtem of things, which is always to 

be prapagated, but never to be underſtood ; which 
| | | is 
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is eſſential to eternal ſalvation, and yet cannot bo 
comprehended by thoſe whoſe ſalvation is the object 
of its eſtabliſhment ; which has been taught · for two 
thouſand years, with the moſt unremitting attention, 
and the moſt perfect ſincerity, but of whieh the peo- 
ple remain ſtill as ignorant as they were when Chriſ- 
tianity was firſt announced to the world! In con- 
dering an objection, which is neceſſarily attended 
with ſuch inconſiſtencies and ſingularities, it is ſome- 
what difficult to preſerve that degree of gravity, 
which the nature of the ſubject ſhould otherwiſe 
command. If, on the other hand, it ſhould be ad 
mitted, that the people comprehend' the doctrines of 
Chriſlianity, it would feem to put an end to the 
queſtion for to fay that the people underſtand and 
cannot judge, is a paradox, the folution of which 
mall be reſerved for perſons who can command, 
more leiſure, and poſſeſs mere ingenuity. We pro- 
poſe to treat the ſubject 1; in a more _ and ”"— 
manner. | | 


Tur principles of Chriſtianity, ES may 
be conſidered as divided into two clafſes. 1. The 
more ſublime truths reſpecting the 5 and 
eſſence of the Deity, and the myſteries of the in- 
carnation and redemption, which are equally incom - 
prehenſible to the capacities of the patrons, tko 
clergy, and the people. | Theſe things, are to be ta- 

| N 4 ken- 


% hnh Paper of Pau IB. 
ken as ſo many ſas aſſerted from the authority of 
divine inſpiration, and which it ſeems- impious to 
diſpute, and unneceſſary to demonſtrate. 2. The 
more ſimple truths of religion, . which. relate to the 
offices of juſtice, benevolence, charity, humanity, and 
all the moral duties and obligations; which are, ſo. 
firongly, recommended, and ſo beautifully illuſtrated. 
and exemplified in the admirable and divine ſyſtem 
of the revelations. Theſe particulars, which com- 
poſe. the moſt familiar, as well as the moſt uſeful: 
part of our religious ſyſtem, are adapted to the ca» - 
Pacities of every order of men; are eafiiy underſtood, 
and ought to be recommended and inculcated, with all. 
the ſincerity of religion, and all the powers of elo- 
quence ; for it is upon the force, and regular ob- 
fervance of ſuch duties, that the exiſtence and hap»- 
pineſs of ſociety, moſt eſſentially, depend; Conſider- 
ing religion in this laſt view,.it will be readily! admits 
ed that the people poſſeſs a degree of judgment, fully 
ſufficient to decide in matters of paſtoral election; 
and, with regard to the former view, which reſpeQs- 
the more ſublime truths of religion, it is not the 
narrow capacity of man, even in the moſt enlighten». 
ed ſituation, which can pretend to unfold it. 


Tur proper qualifications of a miniſter. of the Goſ- 
pa, therefore, ſeem to be, 1. An unſollied reputa- 
tion. - 2. A conſiderable” ſhare of learning, hu- 


man, 
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. as the, ſecond hoes may” be. taken: 
for granted, when the candidate has undergone the. 
ettabliſhed courſe of academical edueation, and ob- 


tained a licenſe, Byt even, here, the people, i in form- 
ing their judgment, and deciding i in the d 


may have recourſe to external evidence. Learning 
eſpecially when eminent; has a reputation, as well as 
morality ;: and the people may be informed of the- 
one, as well as the other, from the opinions of per - 
Apna Pace confidence. 
Tat * lalt particular, the power © 8 communication, 
* — ſupported by a proper ſtock of ideas, and exer-- 
cifed with judgment, 1 is, perhaps, the moſt uſeful ta- 
Tent which. a miniſter can poſſeſs; and, of this, it 
ſeems impoſſible to deny, that the people are qualified. 
to judge; unleſs-it ſhould. be held, that they cannot 
diſtinguiſh. between perſpieuity and confuſion in 
ſpeech; between a ſweet ſound and a harſh one, in 
elocution ; and that they know not a perſon whom 
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they hate to hear, and cannot underſtand, from one 
who delights them by the eaſe and harmony of his 
elocution; inſtructs them by the clearnefs and plain- 
neſs of his conceptions, and excites, agĩtates, and 


commands their paſſions by the perfuaſive ae 


and irreſiſtible force of his eloquence.” 


a. 


Uren the whole, when the different particulars, 
which conſtitute the character of a miniſter of the 
Goſpel, are conſidered, we perceive not that any ſo- 
lid reaſon, can, from thence, ariſe, agaiuſt the election 
of the people, while, on the other hand, the objec- 
tion here made to their power of election, appears to 


be attended with circumſtances which afford ſub- 
jecle « of amuſement, rather than command any ſerious | 


degree of attention. 


verde this al le 135, wales; been maintained 
by. the partiſans of patronage, that not only are the 
people unfit judges, from the cireumſtances which 


have been examined ; it is alſo abſurd, they ſay, that 
perſons ſhould have the choice of their own teachers, 
who muſt be preſumed to be more wiſe and know- 


ang 1 than themſelves. 


Wat the objeR in in view, in n any argument, is not 
the diſcovery of truth, but the ſapport of an eſta- 


bliſhed Yyſtem, it ſeems neceſſary that the moſt pal- 
pable 


* — * 
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pable contradictions ſhould be entirely overlooked; 
otherwiſe, by a cloſe attention to conſiſtency of rea- 
ſoning, it might happen, that the very foundations 
of the ſyſtem itſelf might be weakened, the ſuper- 
ſtructure might totter, and be in danger of falling in 
pieces. Thoſe perſons who ekult ſo much in the 
force of the argument, that there is an abſurdity in 
the people's having the nomination of paſtors, be- 
cauſe that would put it in their power to chooſe 
their own teachers, do not once attend, or are deſi- 
rous to overlook, that patrons, according to the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, appoint their own teachers, in the ſame 
manter that the people would do, in the caſe of a 

popular election; and, What is more remarkable, this 
power is competent to patrons, even when they are 
minors of 14 years of age, for they can then exerciſe 
their rights « of patronage, and not. . only. chooſe their 
own teachers, but impoſe teachers upon every pariſh 
1n the kingdom, conſiſling, perhaps, of aged, zee. 
and learned men. 


Tus tin of antronege are, „ ente n this- 
ſubject, inattentive to another very obvious and natu- 
ral obſervation, that, if it be abſurd for -a- wan to 
chooſe- his own teacher, it wuſt be infvitely more 
abſurd for him, eſpecially, when a minor, to chooſe 
teachers for other people, wich whoſe taſtes, inclina- 


tions, 
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tions, and capacities, he i is, in a great meaſure unc 


1 


Arup very material confideration has eſcaped 
tlc friends of. patronage, in formiog their opinions 
- upon the preſent ſubject; they ſeem to miſtake the 
very nature of the offiee of a miniſter of the Goſpel. 
Clergymen are not, properly ſpeaking, teachers, an 
appellation beſtowed upon thoſe, who are employed 
in the correction and education of children; they 
are publie ſervants, choſen to diſpenſe and celebrate 
the ordinances of religion, like judges who are ap- 
pointed to adminiſter- juſtice to the -people, in civil 
affairs; or members of the legiſlature, whoſe duty 
it is to know and practiſe, the important ſcience of 
legiſlation. 


Ar, therefore, it be abſurd for the people to chooſe ; 


a miniſter of the Goſpel, who 1s a public ſervant, 
it ſhould ſeem to be equally abſurd in them, to elect 
a judge or a member of the legiſlature; and, rather 
more ſo, ſince, in general, they know more of the 
principles of religion, than either of law, or the 
ſctence'of legiſlation. It bas been often contended, 
that it would be inconvenient, to give the election 
of judges and legiſlators to the people ; but, unleſs it 
be implied in the preſent argument uſed by the 


friends of patronage, it has never yet been main- 


tained, 
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tained, that ſuch an inſtitution would be attended 
with any abſurdity ; ; for if it were, it would eſtabliſh, 
a ſingular poſition in politics, that without an ab- 
ſurdity, legiſlatures, laws, judges, could never have 
exiſted, ſince of all theſe, the pebple are the origi- 
nal and indiſputable fountain. 


| Bur let it be rebel, that miniſters are Ws oo 
= ers in the ſtricteſt acceptation of the term; ſhall it 
F 


from thence follow, that the people cannot enjoy 
the right of election: ? It muſt be obſerved, that, 
this argument, if ſolid, is equally fatal to the rights 


q of patrons and people; for of both, the one as well 
as the other, the miniſters, are the teachers. Upon. 
c what principle of reaſon can it be maintained, that 


a part of the people, the patrons, .can chooſe their 
own teachers, while this right is ſaid to be an ab- 


12 ſurdity when claimed by the We! It is not eaſy 
: to conceive, that reaſon ſhould ever furniſh a prin- 

l ciple for defending ſuch a poſition, The concluſion, 
p therefore, according to the argument, is, that 


; neither patrons nor people, can elect the miniſters of 
the Goſpel, becauſe they are their teachers; who, 
then, are to be the electors? | 


l 7 by: Is 

; To carry on the illuſtration, a little farther ; ſhalt 

N the king be deprived of the nomination of all the 
3 of 6 becauſe. they are his Majeſty's 

F ſpiritual 


{ 
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ſpiritual teachers, and the informers of his Majeſty's 


; conſcience, as well as of thoſe of the people ? ? If the 


preſent argument has any foundation in principle, 
it muſt be this, that a man ought not to poſſeſs 
the power of appointing perſons who are to practiſe in 
arts and profeſſions, of which he himſelf is ignorant, 
or in which he is not ſo well informed as the perſons 
appointed ; ſhall, therefore, his Majefty be deprived 
of the power of naming the judges, becauſe he is 
not a lawyer? And of appointing all the officers of the 
navy and revende, becauſe he is not a ſailor, a book. 
keeper, or an accomptant* Muſt not one chooſe his 


phyſician, becauſe he has not ſtudied phyſic ? His | 


| lawyer, becauſe he has not ſludied law, and is un- 
acquainted with the eloquence of the bar? Hit 


architect, becaufe he is nn Lnratnn with the art 


x 


of building 2 | ” 


"To all theſe patticulars, in which the perſon 


chooſing, is allowed to be ignorant of the arts 
and  profeffions of the perſons” choſeti, the un- 
limited right of choice is admitted and confirmed be · 
yond' contradiction. No one can ſay, that Chriſtiane 
are to be held ignorant of the principles of Chriſti- 
anity, but ſtill it is maintained, that they cannot, 
without an abſurdity, exerciſe the right of chooſing 
their own miniſter, who is to diſpenſe the ordinances 
| VIS nt underſtand; : If 
© berrdias ; A doctrine 
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a doctrine, ſuch as this, which deſpiſes all analogy 
of reaſoning, and all conſiſteney of argument, 
ſhall be adopted and liſtened to, it is impoſ- 
fible to ſay, what paradoxes may not be received, 
what contradiftions may not be eſtabliſhed, and 
what ſoleciſms may not be introduced. But it ſeems 
unneceſſary, any longer, to inveſtigate the conſe- 
quences of an argument, which, upon reflection, muſt 
appear to be utterly unſupportable, while any atten- 
tion is paid, either to conſiſtency of reaſoning, or to 
the * nature of the clerical office, 


82 e r. XI. 


Flow far Popular Eleftions affel the Polite in Man- 

ners and Accompliſhments, among the Clergy. 
ORM, and orzament, in behaviour and conver- 
ſation, we are not diſpoſed to treat, as alto- 
gether trivial and unconnected with utility. They 
have a conſiderable -influence on manners; and in 
poliſhing the rude, and adding to the amiable in 
our diſpoſitions, they multiply the enjoyments 
which enter into the compoſition of ſocial happi- 
neſs. Were it, therefore, allowable for any one, 
without examination, to indulge a predilection for 
any particular ſyſtem, we ſhould ſay, that we 
n * 
clergy, 


* 
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clergy, the cultivation of thoſe elegant accompliſh- 


ments, which are ſaid to be endangered by the 


introduction of popular electious. It is, therefore, 
evident, that we enter upon the conſideration of 
the ſubject of the preſent ſeftion, not without a 
conſiderable ſhare of prepoſſeſſion. But in admiring 
the beauty, we muſt take care, not to over-rate 
the value, nor miſtake the ſource, or degree of utility, 
ef . theſe ornamental virtues. 

Ir is owing to the flexibility and. variety of which 
the human character is ſuſceptible, that every ſitua · 
tion in life produces a ſet of ideas and manners, it 


many reſpects, peculiar to itſelf. From the ſplendid | 


eminence of royalty, to the obſcure ſituation of the 
loweſt inhabitant of the ſtate, the. diſtance is im- 
menſe, and the differences, in manners and conver- 
ſation, are various, -which are to'be found in the 
different intermediate ranks. In vain might it be 
attempted to rednce all theſe varieties to one 
ftandard, and to give the ſame turn of thought, 
fentiment, converſation, and external behaviour, to 
men of different fortunes, ranks, profeſſions, and 
education. To endeavour to communicate to every 
cobler, taylor, or porter, the eaſe, grace, gaiety, 
wit, elegance, converſation of my Lord Cheſter- 
field, or even of leſs accompliſhed perſons of his 
rank. in life, might. deſerve to be celebrated, as one 
.of 
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of the wildeſt, and moſt chimerical projects, whict 
the ſpirit of novelty or reformation had ever ins 
vented, The fact certainly is, that manners, both 
in reſpe& of ſentiment and behaviour, are formed 
by the ſituations in which perſons are placed, and 
admit of no conſiderable change, without a change 
of ſituation; nor, after a certain period of life; 


can manners be ſenſibly altered by an alteration of 
rank and place. 7 


Tuis variety of manners is found to be at- 
tended with little inconvenienee in ſociety. Thoſe 
| Whoſe maniiers are ſimilar, naturally aſſociate 
together, and, thereby, render ſociety agreeable ; ; 
indeed, the manners of the different ranks are not 
always offenſive to each other, It i is not a difference 
in manners that creates diſguſt, but « frivolous affec- 
tation or imitation of manners, which, as they are 
not natural or uſual to the rank in which they are 
imitated, cannot be accompanied with eaſe, elegance, 
or propriety. In vain is it to force manners, which 
are not the natural reſult of ſituation, rank, and 
education. To reduce all men to the ſame level, 
and to diffuſe the ſame manners among all men, 
are, ſearcely, different things, ſince the one can- 
not exiſt without the other; and as, in this country, 
beſides other particulars, certain diſtinctions have 
taken too deep a hold of the mind, to admit of 


O.2 - ; | the - 
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the former, ſo we can never hope to ſee the 
latter, 


_ "From theſe obſervations it follows, that it is 
altogether unneceſſary, to entertain much anxiety 
EOncerning the manners, which ſhall prevail in the dif. 


ferent ranks, in ſociety; for the manners, naturally : 


reſulting from fituation, are ſcarcely alterable, and 
are, probably, upon the whole, the beſt acagted to 
promote the public happineſs. 


w owe it, perhaps, chiefly, to the moderate ec - 
eleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Scotland, that the charac- 
ter of our clergy, is diflinguiflied, by a purity of 


manners, and regularity of life, which are not found 
to prevail among the clergy of almoſt any other 
country. We muſt, however, allow, that, from the line 
of their education, andthe extent of their livings, 
they are not poſſeſſed of thoſe advantages which 
could qualify them to excel in the cireles of the gay, 
the polite, and the elegant.. To collect, almoſt, 
all one's ideas from books, and to eommunicate them 
to few, or none, but boys, which is generally the 
occupation of the young clergy, till about the age 
of thirty, is by no means fitted to acquire the graces 
and the arts of polite converſation.and manners, in the 
common acceptation-of the words ; and after that pe- 
riod of lite, they e a very difficult acquiſition, 

mould 


LY 
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ſhould even the ſituation of the clergy be ſuppoſed- 
to admit of theſe gay and ſplendid accompliſhments. 
It, therefore, equally concerns the character and the- 
wiſdom of the clergy, to reſt their utility and influ- 
ence upon cireumſtances of a different kind, without 
vainly attempting to derive dignity: or importance, 
from the cultivation of a ſcience, in which, from the 
neceſſary operation of natural cauſes, they can never 
hope to attain any degree of:emiaence- or perfection. 


Bur, although the manners of the different ranks: 
in ſociety, cannot; eaſily, or naturally, admit of al. 
teration 3 though it muſt be- confeſſed, that the 
elergy, however reſpectable their characters, are not 
in a ſituation farourable to the external graces of 
manners and converſation, in common - phraſe, there 
is yet a ſpecies of politeneſs and good manners, in 
which they are qualified to excel, and which it be- 
comes, equally, their profeſſion, and their characters, 
to cultivate and maintain. Amidſt all the differences 
of rank, and the varieties of manners which are found 
to prevail, there is one principle which ought to 
pervade, and, to the honour of human nature, does, 
in fact, pervade and diſtinguiſh, - more or leſs, the 
manners of every rank; it is the amiable principle- 
of benevolence, the ſource of pure manners, and 
genuine politeneſs. | 
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Frou what has been already ſaid, in former parts 


of this inquiry, it is clear, that popular elections of 
have a peculiar tendency to excite and diffuſe, a- in 
mong the clergy, this amiable paſſion of benevo- re 
Jence, and to extend its effects beyond the inſignifi- tit 
cant object of an individual, to the more enlarged tl 
eircle of a community. Let us, therefore, take a 0 


view of the circumſtances of the clergy under the go- 
vernment of popular elections, and we ſhall find, 
that they are placed in a ſituation which ſhould, 
naturally, produce the beſt, and the moſt exalted 
ſpecies of politeneſs, that which proceeds from the 
. influence of extended benevolence, or the love 
| of mankind. This is, indeed, in every ſenſe, the 
enly foundation of true politeneſs ; but it ſeems, 
more peculiarly, to befit the character and dignity 
of that order of men, who ſtile themſelves, 


not without propriety, the diſciples of the Son of 
God, | 


Accoabixe to the eeeleſiaſtical inſtitutions of 
Scotland, the education of the clergy muſt be 
liberal. From this circumſtance, it is a neceſſary © 1 
eonſequence, that they ſhould, in general, acquire 
a conſiderable ſnare of knowledge, and liberality of 
ſentiment. The nature of their office, as the ſer- 
vants of God, and the guides and miniſters of the 
people, in holy things, is conſiderably elevated; 
and 
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WD and this muſt be ſufficient to inſpire a proper ſenſe 
| of dignity. They have acceſs to the-firſt company, 
E in the different parts of the kingdom, where they 
reſide; which cannot fail to poliſh their converſa - 
tion, and improve their manners, - eſpecially, as in 
their ſituation they will, naturally, love that kind of 
ſociety, where they meet with ſome of the ideas of 
the world, a ſhew of elegance, and an appearance - 
of cultivated reaſon. They owe their livings to 
the favour and approbation of the people; from 
* Which it follows, that the people will become the 
objects of their reſpect and attachment. This will, 
naturally, produce that extended benevolence, or 
love of mankind, which is amiable in every man, 


but which ought to be the peculiar, and the bright - 


eſt ornament, of a miniſter of the Goſpel. 


15, therefore, appears, that the ſituation of the 
clergy is by no means unfavourable to the cultiva- 
tion of that genuine and exalted ſpecies of polite- 
neſs, which conſtitutes, equally, the ornament, uti- 
lity, and dignity of the clerical character. The ex- 
tenſive knowledge acquired from a liberal education; 
the dignity, naturally, inſpired by the enjoyment of 
an office, in itſelf, confiderably elevated and impor- + 
tant; the culture of the firſt company, the- beſt 
_ ſchool of manners and converſation z the influence of 
extended benevolence, or the love of mankind : this 
* | + a combination 


x 


* 


\ 


— 
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combination of circumſtances, with which the ſitua- 
tion-of the clergy is attended, and which are multi. 
plied, not diminiſhed, by popular elections, ſhould, 
in the natural courſe of things, abſtracting from. 


mere external Movements, Producer. in a clergyman,. 
one of the moſt accompliſhed, as it is already, one 


of the. moſt ſacred characters, in . 


A MISTAKE, - therefodd, we ſtiould ſuppoſe it is, 


to maintain that the introduction of popular elee - 


tions is pernicious to the polite in manners and ac- 
compliſhments among the clergy, in the proper ſenſe. 
of theſe expreſſions. From what has been ſaid, it 


appears ſufficiently obvious, that popular elections 
tend rather to promote: the very ſource and ſpirit of 


. politeneſs. 


To what bas been advanced; we may be als 
lowed to add, that, in relation to the differences in 


the ranks of the people committed to the care of 


a clergyman, the duties of bis office are mixed. 
He muſt: aſſociate with, and adminiſter eonſo- 


lation to the loweſt, as well as the bigheſt perſon. 
in the pariſh. It is, therefore, no unreaſonable 


opinion to. ſay, that his charaQer ſhould, in ſome. 


| meaſure, be likewiſe mixed; partly popular, partly 
elegant and polite. That man is rather an object: 
of pity than admiration. who, by. artificial refine - 


. =. ments, 


* 
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ments, has poliſhed his taſte: and manners to a de- 
a gree, which will not ſuſſer him to enter, without 
pain, into the ſociety of thoſe, with whom, by the 
laws of God, and the duties of his office, he is 
bound to aſſociate. It ſeems, therefore, not impro- 
per, that not only extended benevolence, buc popu» 
lar converſation and manners, ſhould mix reigns 
in the character of a M 
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Tnovon no enemy to the ornamental virtues of 
elegance and politeneſs, we can never admit, eſpe - 
cially in a clergyman, the propriety of that ſpecies 

of politeneſs, which, without being laid on the founda- 
tions of benevolence, depends, entirely, upon mere ce- 
remony, and refinement of external manners. Though 
no enemy to innocent amuſements, and liberality of- 
ſentiment, we cannot, entirely, commend the levity, 
ſhould it even acquire the name of ſprightlineſs, of 
that clergyman, who ſhould enter, without reſerve, 
into all the faſhionable follies of the young Laird whe 
reſides in his neighbourhood. A. polite deportment, 
without licentious manners, gravity and dignity in 
the character of a clergyman, without the illiberality 
and auſterity of former times, are, doubtleſs, attaine 
able accompliſhments, and have an infallible ten- 
dency to make the clergy, at once, in the higheſt 
degree, uſeful and reſpectable. But we are afraid, 
we have ventured too far, in preſuming to form a 
R 3 R plan 
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plan of conduct, for che reverend ax learned fathers 
of the church, b 


Ir only remains, to take notice of an obſerva- 
tion, which has been mentioned under this head, 
as if it were inconſiſtent with the dignity of a elergy - 
man, to receive his living as a favour, from the 
bands of the people. This doctrine we have heard hos no 
inſinuated by ſome clergymen, in the public debates, . Jib 
upon the queſtion e patronage, and popular 


elections. 


Ir, in ſpurning the favour of the people, tlie 
fentiments of the clergymen, who affected to treat it H 
TR ſo much contempt, had been diftated by a genu- 
me and manly ſpirit of independence, their conduct 
would always admit of apology, and merit reſpect. 


But while, in rejecting with diſdain, a popular favour, 
they ſeemed to feel a pride, in deſcending to receive | 
their livings from the hand of an individual patron,,, Nl © 
we are at a loſs, upon any liberal principle how te - 
account for their condug.. Were independence the | 


object of their  wiſhes,. that is beſt attained by a - 
popular election, where the favour, by being divid- 
ed into ſo many parts, can ſcarcely be ſaid to be 
due to any perſon; but, if an obligation muſt be 
due, what man poſſeſſed of dignity, or liberality of 
tantiment, could heſitate, in . the favour Fu a 
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the people, to that of any individual, however re- 


ſpectable? If a man aſpire at an abſolute indepen- 
dence of all the world, he muſt retreat to the wilder- 


place for him ; nor can the loſs of his preſence be 
felt with any degree of ſeverity; for he who would 
not deign to receive a favour from the people, can- 
not, naturally, be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the affection, 


Jiberality, and magnanimity, which would — 
a a favour upon * 


Szer. XII. 
25 4 _ 


An examination of the Ohjection offered againſt Popular 


W lectiaus, as being productive f Popular Tumulte 


. and Animeſtier 


OPULAR eleQions, it has been faid, would 


neceſſarily give riſe to animoſities, which would © 


deſtroy the happineſs of private families; and, to 
popular tumults, which would diſturb the tranquillity 
of the Rates 


In a commercial and luxurious age, when the 
frame of the human body, as well as the ſentiments 
of the mind, have acquired an uncommon degree 
ef delicacy, it is not ſurpriſing that an argument 
ef this, kind ſhauld be liſtened to, with an attentize 

| — 


neſs. Civil ſociety, in all its varieties, . affords no E 
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ear, and ſhould be found to make very deep im- 
prefſions. Accordingly, the idea of a popular com- | 
motion begins to be more dreadful to many perſons, 
than that of an earthquake, a meer or a ae 


lenee. 


. e n of our own and other 
countries, we have obſerved, that while the efforts 


of eccleſiaſtical freedam have been vilified with the 
odious appellations of fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm, 


thoſe” of civil liberty, have been branded with the 
names of faction, tumult, and Hcentiouſneſs. With 
theſe weapons, the inventions of groundleſs fear, 
or intereſted policy, has the ſpirit of liberty been 
always fought, and, ſometimes, conquered. Falſe 


names, like falſe coin, have, frequently, been found 
ſufficient, to impoſe upon the ſenſes of mankind. 


Such, in certain ſituations, and under certain cir- 
cumſtances, is the imperfection of the human un- 
derſtanding, that it cannot, clearly, detect the 
fallacy, nor perceive the real intereſts of ſociety ; 


but, giving way to the artful deception, will, often, 


ſuppreſs or extinguiſh the exerciſe of genuine liber- 
ty, under the appellation, and appearance of tumult 


| and licentiouſneſs. 


Ir muſt be conſeſſed; and not without regret, 
that, 28 vader che iuſfuence of infiſtutions of flave- 


ry. 


. Pant II. 
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ry, the buman character will, ſometimes, degenerate 
to an almoſt incredible degree of corruption and 
baſeneſs ; ſo, on the other hand, the human mind, 


when inſpired and elevated with the love and pur-- 


ſuit of liberty, not able to preſerve a proper balance, 
may, ſometimes run into exceſſes, which, like a ſhort 
fever in the natural body, may diſturb, for a mo- 


ment, the tranquillity of the body politic, But, as 


the love of liberty has ne object, other than the pub- 


lic happineſs, the exceſſive fervour of the people will 
ſoon ſubſide, leaving the conſtitution in poſſeſſion of 
a more vigorous ſtate of health than it bad formerly 
enjoyed, and without any mixture or ſeeds of diſeaſe, 


except what is N from the nature of human 


inſtitutions. 


Sven has, always, been the reſult of popular com · 
motions reſpecting liberty, where the people were 
not thoroughly corrupted; and, if we may be allow- 


ed to reaſon to the future, from the experience of = 


the paſt, we may venture to affirm, that ſach will 


ever be the reſult of any exceſſes which may happen 
to proceed from the ſpirit of liberty. 'Theſe excrſſes, 


therefore, have, in thetnſelves, nothing formidable, 
and though they may, for a ſhort period, diſturb 
our repoſe ; yet, when genuine and conſtitutional 
liberty is their object, they diffuſe a degree of hap · 
pineſs, among mankind, and add a ſplendour and 
M5 
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dignity to the human character, which all the peace 


and tranquillity of ſlavery have never yet been able 
to attain. 


Ir we ſhould ſuffer our opinions to be influenced 
by the fear of popular tumults and private animoſi- 
tics, it might ſoon be employed, perbaps, effectually, 
to diveſt us of our civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical li- 
berties. It can ſcarcely be pretended, that popular 
elections of miniſters would occafion more dangerous 
heats, or more bitter animoſities, than are, at pre- 
Fent, excited, by the elections of members of parlia- 
ment, in both parts of the united kingdom. And 
were the ſame partial, illiberal manner of reaſoning, 
which prevails with regard to the former, adopted, 
likewiſe, with reſpe& to the latter, the freedom of 
nahe conſtitution could not exiſt for a moment. 


A nan, whoſe ſenſibility could not endure the 


idea of private animoſities, and whoſe mind, not 


able to command an extenſive view of conſequences, 
mould be unhinged, by the immediate terror of po · 
pular diſturbances, might fit down and compoſe a 
law, not without plauſible appearances, for the abo- 
Iition of -parliaments, and the extinction of every 
traee of political liberty, which exiſts in the conſtitu- 
tion. This law, however deteſtable, might be fram- 


ed under a pretext of reſtoring tranquillity to the 


fates 
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ſtate, and preventing thoſe popular tumults and ani- 
moſities, which make ſo violent an impreſſion on the 
imaginations of thoſe who are accuſtomed to look, 
with terror, on the evils of popular elections. Let us 
ſuppoſe a perſon, poſſeſſed of this pious deſign, with 
timid diſpoſitions, and limited views, meaning to 
commit his thoughts to writing, in the form of an 
act of parliament; and, without deviating farther 
from truth than is done by the friends of patronage, 
in their repreſentations of the evils of popular elec- 
tions of minifters, he would, naturally, expreſs bim-- 
ſelf in a manner ſomewhat to the following pur- 


pole :. 


« Wut zs the" beats and animoſities, uſually at- 
«- tending the election of members of parliament, which- 
« often ſet the neareſt relations at variance, without 
% hopes of reconciliation ; the tumults and diſturbances, 
« to the danger of valuable lives, which happen upon 
% theſe eccafions ; the great expence of money and of 
« time, and the relaxation of induſtry, and evil habits 
« of arunkenneſi, and diſſipation of every kind, which 
6 are thereby occaſioned, are alladverſe to the peace of 
6 ſociety, to the welfare of good government, pernicious 
«4 to commerce, ſubverſive of the peace of private fami- 
'« lies, hurtful to the morals of the people, and produc - 
6 tjve of numberleſs «ther evils and inconveniencies 
*- Therefore, 19 remedy theſe great and dangerous evils, 

Ea. % n 
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« may it pleaſe your Majefly, that it be enacted, and 
« bj; Majeſty, with advice and conſent of the Lords 
* ſpiritual and temporal in this preſent parliament 


* aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, enalts 


44 and ordainsr, That, in all time coming, the in- 
« ſlitution of parliaments be entirely aboliſhed, and 
«© that the whole legiſlative and executive powers of the 
« fate be veſted ſolely in the King's majeſty, and his 


« royal ſucceſſors for ever ; whereby peace and quiet- 


« neſs may be preſerved, Oc.“ 


Movzo by viſionary fears, and deceived by a fu- 
perficial view, or by falſe appearances, the author of 
this law, without any malignity of intention, would, 
at once, abolifh the inſtitution of parliaments, in 
which, alone, the freedom of the civil con- 
ſtitution conſiſts. The dignity and felicity of liber- 
ty, he would exchange for the equivocal bleſſings of 


ſlavery; peace without ſecurity, and tranquillity - 


without happineſs. Were the friends of patronage 
capable of conſtancy, in adhering to principles, or 
any degree of conſiſtency, in reaſoning, they would 


unite their efforts tagaccompliſh this deſirable end; 


for it ſeems impoſſible to ſay, that popular elections 
of miniſters, would produce any evils, which do not, 
in a more conſpicuous manner, accompany the elec- 
tions of members of parliament, eſpecially, in bo- 
roughs ; and, in our neighbouring country, where 

| the 
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the right of parliamentary elections, eftabliſhed upon 
more liberal principles, is more widely * 
_— the e wur, of the people. 
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10 follows, that if ; in contemplating the natures; 
and effects of the civil conftitution of the ſtate, we 
were capable of giving way to thoſe viſionary ap- 
prehenſions of popular diſturbances,” and that illi- 
beral ſyſtem of reafoning, whieh have dictated the 
introduction and preſervation of the patronage laws, 
we ſhould be nnavoidably difpoſed to alter the frame 
and principles of the conſtitution, and to diveſt it, 
entirely, of every ſhadow and appearance of popu- 
larity. To obtain a deceitful tranquillity, we ſhould 
eonſent to a direct alienation of eur natural and po- 
litical liberties; and, in oppoſition to all the wiſdom 
of our 2nceſtors, and all the evidence which the 
experience of ages has accumulated, admit, that 
an abfolnte deſpotiſm i 18 the bel form of govera · 
ment in the en 


— 


* 3 


Bor amidff all the corruption and degeneracy 
of the times, it muſt be aſcribed to that ſhare of popu - 
larity, though inconſiderable, which has long exiſtedin 
the civil conſtitution of our country, that we ars 
not yet prepared to offer up ſacrifices ſo injurious to 
the happineſs and dignity of our exiſtence, nor to 
make conceſſions which would be attended with ſ@ 


fe much 
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much infamy.. In reaſoning. about the principles. 
of the civil conſtitution, we are accuſtomed to. diſ+ 
tinguiſh the partial and temporary inconveniencies: 
of private animoſities, and popular tumults, from 
thoſe more extenſive and alarming evils, which bave- 
nan univerſa} and permanent operation, in corrupt · 
ing and deſtroying the ſources of public happineſe, 
and in degrading and debaſing the human character. 
In relation to the civil conſtitution, therefore, the 
people, at leaſt the ſuperior; ranks, are able, with: 
the pride and dignity, of. free men, to ſpurn the- 
remoteſt approaches of civil ſlavery,, and to treat, 
with a merited., contempt, thoſe limited views, 
and illiberal ſyſtems, which would not ſuffer the: 
partial and trivial inconveniencies of a day, to avoid 


the deep and extenſive calamities of centurice, andi 
of ages. 


Wurz our, dehberations concerning the nature- 
and effects of the civil conſtitution, are marked 
with ſo much force of juſt reaſoning, and ſo. much. 
_ dignity and liberality of ſentiment, it muſt be 2 
matter of deep regret, that our ideas of eccleſiafti-- 
cal freedom, ſhould be diſtinguiſbed by ſo. palpable a. 
narrowneſs of conception and ſuperficiality-of ſyſtem; . 
and that we ſhould not be qualified to treat all in - , 
vaſions of ecclefiaftical liberty, with the ſame degree - 
of reſentment, with which we. are accuſtomed to- 


'bebold every infringement of our civil privileges. 
Beth 
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Both theſe, important rights, though, in words: 
they are expreſſed by different names, are yet, in 
reality, fo intimately connected, that we cannot aban-- 


don the one, without expoſing the other to danger. 


Ir is, however, the misfortune. of the people, 


that in politics,. at leaſt, they cannot extend their 


views of utility, beyond the objects which are pre- 


ſent to their ſenſes, nor carry their ideas of right. 


beyond what they have been accuſtomed to enjoy. 


It is, equally, the ſource of miſconduR and miſery, | 
and the ſubjeQ of regret, that while men are, with. 


ſo much care and wiſdom, inſtructed as to the.man«- 


ner of life, which they are to lead in the world to 
come, they ſhould. be ſo totally ignorant of the beſt: 


methods of promoting their political happineſ, 


in that which is preſent. Were. the rudiments of 


politics, taught with a degree of the ſame zeal and 
attention which are, ſo properly and ſo uſefully, em- 
ployed in inculcating the principles of religion, it 


certainly could never happen, that any part of the 
people, ſhould feel with indifference. as to their 
eccleſiaſtical, any more than their civil liberties, or 


that they ſhould entertain a thought of ſacrificing. 
the one more than the other, of theſe beneficial 
and important rights, to the-momentary and trivial 


apprehenſions of popular tumults, or the fill more 


inſignificant conſideration. of private animoſities. - 
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By politics, we here mean that exalted ſcience, - 


which teaches the knowledge of the public happi- 


neſs, with the methods of attaining and preſerving - 


it, and not that illiberal ſpecies of ſabtilty, which 
is employed by courtiers, in endeavouring to ſupplant 
each other, in the confidence of the Sovereign, and 

which, meriting only an appellation of contempt, 
ought never to be dignified with the reſpectable 
name of politics, in the proper acceptation of the 
term. 


Ix is, indeed, ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that with 
the degree of political knowledge, which is uſually 
acquired from common obſervation and experience, 
the people, or any part of the people, ſhould be able 


to reconcile their feelings, to a ſurrender of a moſt 


important branch of their natural liberties, to avoid 


the trivial misfortunes of private animoſities and 
popular diſturbances, the mere fleeting occurrences 


of the day ; or that they ſhould ever conceive the 


rights and intereſts upon which their importance, 
felicity, and dignity depend, becaufe ſome indivi- 
duals may ſuffer inconveniencies, or even periſh in 
preſerving and defending them; a ſyſtem of politics 


this which, were it every where extended to practi oh 


would be found to be incompatible, not only with 
the welfare, but even with the exiſtence of Gif 


ſociety ; 


— 


puſillanimous idea of relinquiſhing any part of thoſe 


an 


ſociety ; for according to that ſyſtem, we ſhould have 


no navy, and no army, becauſe ſeamen are every 
day ſwallowed up by the ocean, and ſoldiers blown 


in the air from the mouth of cannon. In a word, 


this illiberal ſyſtem of politics and philoſophy, 


which would dwell only on the inſignificant evils + 


and inconveniencies of an hour, and overlook the 
dreadful and permanent oppreſſions and calamities of 
ages, is altogether inconſiſtent with every idea of 
{ound policy, and good government. 


Tus ſcorching heat of the ſun, at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, is often inconvenient, and even exceſſive- 


ly painful; ſhall we, therefore, wiſh that the fun 
ſhould never ſhine ? The rains of heaven, ſometimes, 


occaſion floods, which carry, every where, de ſtruction 


and devaſtation ſhall we, therefore, implore the 
divine Omnipotence, that he would cloſe the battle. 


ments, and ſhut up the clouds of heaven, in order 


that no more rain may, henceforth, deſcend upon the 


earth ? The fury of the winds has, in different parts 
of the globe, produced hurricanes of the moſt dread» 


ful nature, and the moſt deſtructive conſequences ; 
ſhall we, therefore, pray that the winds may, entire- - 
ly, ceaſe to blow, and that even the air may ceaſe to 


circulate, in order that a profound and fatal tranquil- 
lity may prevail, in the natural, ſimilar to that which 


the inſtitutions of ſlavery produce, i in the moral go- 


vernment of the world? 


As 
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At there is no climate on the globe, which is not 
ſubje& to inconveniencies, ſo there is no inſtitution 
in the moral ſyſtem of the world, which is not ac- 
eompanied with imperfections; and if, on *account 
of the ſuppoſed-inconveniencies,, with which popular 
elections are attended, we were to adopt and carry to. 
their full extent, the principles upon which the argu- 
ment deduced from popular tumults and animoſities, 
is founded, I know not, whether we ſhould be per- 
mitted, even to move about, or to enjoy any right, 
either natural or political. 


An afſembly of the people, we are told, cannot be- 
ſuffered to meet in order to exerciſe the natural righe 
of electing a miniſter. Why? becauſe, when aſſem- 
bled and inflamed with the heat of popular contens 
tion, beſides entertaining private animoſities, they 
might be apt to commit very dangerous outrages 
againſt each other. This is the worſt conſequence 
which is pretended to be incident to popular elec- 
tions; unleſs it were ridiculouſly ſuppoſed, that a 
popular election of Scottiſh clergymen. ſhould have 
the effect of overturning the government; for the 
moſt violent enemies of popular elections, have not 
yet ventured to alledge, that the people, by meeting 
together to elect a miniſter, would be induced to offer 
any injury to the lives, liberties, or properties of their 
neighbours. It ĩs even the effect of a violent preſump- 

tion 
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tion to affirm, that the people, inſtead of proceeding 
in a regular and legal manner, to carry on the buſineſs 
of the election, the ſole object of their aſſembling, 
would give way to their boifterous paſſions, in eommit - 
ting outrages againſt each other. But overlooking, at 
preſent, the improbability of the aſſertion, let us on- 
ly attend to the application of the argument; and, in 
the entry, we muſt obſerve, that, if every meeting or 
aſſembly, is prohibited, where probably the paſſions 
of the people may be agitated with violence, and every 
action reſtrained which may eventually prove fatal to 
4ndividuals, the conſequences will be more intolerable 
in ſociety, than the friends of patronage ſeem ever to 
have been aware of; for it is ſeldom that they are 
either comprehenſive in their views, or conſiſtent in 
their reaſoning. | 


Ler us endeavour to trace the conſequences of 
their preſent argument; and judging from the 
purity of their taſte, and the delicacy of their ſenti- 
ments, we preſume they will bluſh to adhere to it 


to an end, even callous as they are to almoſt every 
thing which ſeems to favour the eceleſiaſtical liberty 
of the people. 

Ar fairs and markets, in every part of the king - 
dom, outrages of ſerious and fatal conſequence are, 
ſometimes, committed: ſhall we, therefore, * 4 


1% Peel r: Punx In. 


deep wound to the intereſts of internal commerce, by 


aboliſhing the means by which it is carried on? Fu. 
nerals in the cothtry have, frequently, been attended 
with exceſſcs of different kinds 3 muſt, therefore, the 
people be prohibited from aſſembling, in order ts 
bury the dead? At marriages, it has, ſometimes, 
happened, that diſputes, concerniny the friends and 
families of the parties, have excited very bitter ani- 
moſities, and produced very dangerous quarrels 
muſt, therefore, the people be reſtrained from meet - 
ing together in order to celebrate the moſt delightful 
event, which can occur in the life of an individual ? 


Tux paſſion of love has excited the moſt violent ani- 
moſities among rivals, and has given occaſion, in 
different countries, to many untimely deaths, by 


poiſon and aſſaſſination. Muſt it, therefore, be 


declared, by ftatute, that it is criminal, in any 
perſon to give way to the impreſſions of that ami · 
able paſſion, in the gratification of which, the 
ſexes have hitherto delighted, and which they have 
confidered as one of the greateſt ſources of their 
happineſs? The effects of wine are apt to inflame 
the paſſions, and to lead to acts of violence; which 
experience has, often, demonſtrated. Shall, there - 
fore, every ſocial company be forbidden, and the 
chearful enjoyments of the cup, entirely, baniſhed 
from ſociety? It has been found, that a ſtroke of 
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the fiſt, has, ſometimes, proved fatab to the lives . of . 
individuals; ſhall, therefore, the people be deprived 
of the uſe of their hands? In this manner, ſhall 
every natural right be extinguiſhed, becauſe there is, 
ſcarcely, any one, the exerciſe of which, may not be 
attended with fatal accidents and inconveniencies ? 


Ws are not to blame, that, by tracing, in a minute 
manner, the conſequences of an argument adopted 
by the friends of patronage, we have arrived at a 
concluſion which proves, with irreſiſtible convi&ian, 
not only the futility of that argument, but that it 
likewiſe involves principles which are, evidently, in- 
compatible with the very exiſtence of civil ſociety. 
If the friends of patronage are aſhamed of the 
conſequences of their doctrine, let them abandon 
their ſyſtem, and betake themſelves to more liberal 


principles of conduct. But we have not yet exhibit. 


ed, and perhaps we are incapable of exhibiting 
a complete view of all the extravagant conſequences 
of their reaſoning, and their principles, 


To prevent fatal and dangerous conſequences, in 
the different circumſtances which have been men- 
tioned, puniſhment, or reparation is the only remedy 
which the wiſdom of the legiſlature has ever ap- 
plied. If an act of violence be committed, in any 
of theſe circumſtances, an appeal is competent to 


Q_ the 


— 


7 


the impartiul juſtice of the laws, by which puniſh- 


ment, or reparation will be decreed againſt the guilty. 


But, under colour of preventing the exceſſes of 


human paſſions, to pronounce a general and indiſ- 
criminate extinction or deprivation of the moſt ef. 
ſential and indiſpenſable natural rights, is an idea 


which is, utterly, inconſiſtent with every principle of 


a free government, and which, the fury of the 
moſt abſolute tyranny could alone have dictated. 


Ir has never yet entered the conception of any 


legiſlature, tg treat all mankind as a ſet of criminals, 
and under pretence of preventing murder, and 
ether heinous offences, to load men with chains and 


manacles, leſt by juſtling each otber in the ſtreets, 


their paſſions might be inflamed, and they might be 
betrayed into acts of violence. Remedies againſt 
the irregular effects of paſſion, which are incom- 


patible with the exerciſe of natural rights and liber- 


ties, have been ſparingly adopted by legiſlatures, | 


who reſpected the dignity and happineſs of mankind; 
and, while juſt and liberal principles of legiſlation 


"have, in our own country, ſo far prevailed, as to 
tolerate the exerciſe of many valuable natural rights, 


in companies, meetings, aſſemblies, and other ſitua- 


tions, where popular exceſſes and irregularities might, 


naturally, be expected, it is a ſingularity not eaſily 
£0 be accounted for, why thoſe aſſemblies alone 
ſhould 
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ſhould not be permitted, where the people mould 
be employed, in exerciſing the natural right of 
electing the miniſters of the Goſpel! | 


Many fatal accidents have proceeded from in- 
dulging the favourite and gentlemanly diverſion of 
fowling ; for ſome perſons intending only the death 
of a bird, have unhappily occaſioned that of 
their deareſt friend. But, on this account, ſhall 
gentlemen be prohibited by law from gratifying. . 
the natural paſſion for the game, and be denied 
an opportunity of excelling each other, ia 
thoſe nice and manly accompliſhments, which' are 
the pride of the gentlemen of every country? The 
firſt characters in the kingdom have, ſometimes,” 
periſhed in the courſe of the hunt; and, in this 
way, had the ſacred per ſon of Majeſty been, lately, 
expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. Shall, there- - 
fore, the manly and noble amuſement of the chace 
be aboliſhed by law? It is a ſpecies of refinement, 
or rather a degree of folly in refinement, which is- 
not to be mentioned: 5 | 


Bur to come ſtill more cloſe to the preſent point. 
Large cities, often, givegriſe to tümults and popular 
diſturbances, of the moſt extenſive. and dangerous 
nature. Shall we, therefore, demoliſh every large 
town in the kingdom, and declare by law, under: 
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the ſevereſt fanctions, that no cities ſhall henceforth 
be built? Upon this principle, the city of London 
ſhould be razed to the ground; for there, the rabble 
being miſled, a popular commotion lately happened, 
which, was attended with more violence and deſtruc- 
tion, in the ſpace of a few hours, than could, is the 
natural courſe of things, have reſulted from the po- 
pular elections, even though tumultuous, of Scottiſh 
clergymen, during a period of ſome hundred years, 
If London had not been ſo immenſely large a town, 
it is impoſſible, from the nature of the thing, that 
_ fo dreadful and daring an outrage could have been 
committed, fince otherwiſe, a multitude ſufficiently 
numerous for the purpoſe, could not have been col- 
lected, nor would there have been a ready ſcene 
for ſo extenſive a deſtruction of private property. 
It is, therefore, plain, that London, and every 
other great town, ought to be immediately de- 
moliſhed ; ſo, that no popular tumults, or commo- 
tions, may henceforth ariſe, 40 diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate, or deſtroy the private proper- 


W BY gs 


ties of men. In a word, there is no end of enu- 


merating the abſurd and extravagant conſequences 
of that doctrine, which, under the pretence of 


preventing the effects of popular diſturbances and 


animoſities, would deprive the people of the natural 
and fundamental right of paſtoral eledion. 


HirtxzgTo 
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Hirararo have we treated this point of the 
argument, as if it were really the nature of popular 
elections of miniſters, to produce ſome of the effects 
of popular tumults and diſturbances; and, even 
upon that ſuppoſition, we have, we apprehend, exhi- 
bited views, and ſtated. circumſtances, which ſhould- 
go far to convince any man, who is capable of ex- 
tending his ideas of public utility, and public happi- 
neſs, beyond the tranſactions of a day, that the 
argument, deduced from the conſideration of popular 
tumults and animoſities, is altogether inconeluſive, 
and merits not any degree of ſerious attention. But, 
in treating the argument in this light, we have 
made a conceſſion, which. was not ſufficiently war- 
ranted, either by experienee, or by the nature of the 
thing. Before concluding, therefore, we mult take 
the liberty to inquire, how far it is probable, that 
popular tumults, or diſturbances of any kind, or of 
any importance, would be the conſequence of à 


popular election of the clergy of the church of 
Scotland. 


Ir a man of a good underſtanding, a benevolent - 
temper, and little acquaintance with the world, 
converſing upon this ſubject, were to be told, in 
poſitive and deeiſive terms, that a number of near 
neighbours, acquaintances, and relations could not 
poſſibly meet together, in order to elect a miniſter 


3 of 
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of the Goſpel, without committiug acts of the moſt 
dangerous violence and outrage againſt each other; 
he would. certainly. feet himſelf greatly burt and 
ſurpriſed. It would mortify him, to hear ſuch a 
deſcription of the mannergof # civilized people, 
eſpecially of an aſſembly. of men, met toge- 
ther, in order to elect a. miniſter. of the Goſpel, 
He would, naturally, inquire, whether, . during the 
time of; an election, the operation of the civil laws 
of the country, and the principles of religion, 
morality, and humanity, were altogether ſuſpended. 
He would aſk whether, during that period, the 
people poſſeſſed any fenſe of duty, any. fear of 
puniſhment, any quality but fierceneſs, any paſſions - 
but rage and. malevolence, when evils ſo horrible 
and deſtructive were to. be the infallible conſequences 
of their meeting ?. If, in anſwer to theſe. inquiries, . 


186 


he ſhould be informed, that. at every election of a 


clergyman, the people are. under the ſame, obliga- 
tions of law, religion, morality, . and humanity, : 
which they feel at church, and every where elſe ; 3 
that upon an election day, the people poſſeſs the. 
ſame ſenſe of duty, fear of puniſhment, reſpe& of 
charaQter, ſentiments of juſtice, and ideas of right, 
and propriety.of action, by. which their conduct in 
common life is regulated; firuck with ſo. great and 
apparent a contradiction, he would feel himſelf at 
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a loſs what judgment he ſhould pronounce. To deliver 
a clear and deciſive opinion, in direct oppoſition to 
the poſitive aſſertions of men whom he reſpected, 
would not be altogether agreeable to his delicacy 
nor could he ſuffer his underſtanding to be in- 
ſulted, by. giving way to an inconſiſtent tale, to 
which no man can: give. credit, who does not 
reſolve to liſten, , attentively, and aſſent, implicitly, - 
without ſeruple or examination, to every thing 
that may be told by the zealous. ſupporters. of 
ſyſtems, which, under the. names. of peace and 
tranquillity, are only calculated, to introduce and 
render permanent, the moſt pernicious . and de- 
grading violations. of natural rights. 

8 2 | | 

- In: forming an opinion on this ſubje&; it ſeems - 
neceſſary that we ſhould attend to the nature of the 
buſineſs to be tranſacted upon a day of election; 
and the ſituation of the electors, both with regard 
to the candidates, and each other, in order to diſs 
cover, whether thoſe horrible conſequences, with 
which we are alarmed by the friends of Patronagey,, 
may naturally be expected. - 


Tux buſineſs to be tranſacted, is the election of 

thoſe ſacred characters who are to diſpenſe the ordi- 
nances, and. celebrate the rites of religion, i in the 
church of God. Tumult and outrage, therefore, are 
certainly 
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certainly not the natural conſequences to be expecs 
ted from an aſſembly of this kind. The nature of 
the buſineſs for which they are convened, ſhould ra- 
ther inſpire ſentiments of peace, piety, friendſhip, . 
reſpe&, benevolence, and morality. With regard to- 


- . the ſituation of the people, in relation to the candi-- 


dates, and each other, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
candidates will, for the moſt part, be unknown to 
the electors, until the vacancy happens; and, as 
their intereſts never, in any reſpect, interfered, it is- 
not probable, that the people will poſſeſs any ma- 


levolence or private reſentment, againſt any of the 


candidates. The people again, among themſelves,. 
will be actuated, let it be ſuppoſed, with conſider- 


able warmth, by ſentiments of eſteem, and friend 


Ship for the different candidates, whoſe intereſts they 
eſpouſe. Theſe are amiable and ; generous paſſions, .. 
and if, from the natural effects of human infirmities, . 
they ſhould, in ſome inſtances, be carried to exceſs, . 
it cannot juſtly be inferred, that any dangerous 
conſequences to the electors, to the neighbourhood, , 
or the ſtate, are to be apprehended from them. This-: 
reaſoning is ſupported by ſome facts, with an enume-- 
ration of which, we ſhall conclude the preſent inquiry. 


1. In Eugland, the right of electing members 
ef parliament is widely diffuſed among the people, 
fo that the electors, both in boroughs and counties, 


are - 


- 
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are exceedingly numerous. In the borough of Weſt- 
minſter, and in the county of Middleſex, in particular, 
the number of electors extends to many thouſands z. 
yet, we hear not in theſe places, of any dangerous 
tumults, or ſeditious commotions, tending to the 


diſturbance of the ſtate, or the deſtruction of pri- 
vate property. 7 | 


2. In ſeveral: pariſhes in the eſtabliſhed church of 
Scotland, the elections of miniſters are popular: 
but theſe elections have furniſhed no aQs of violence 
and outrage; whereas, in church ſettlements, by pa- 
tronage and preſentations, we hear almoſt every day 
of oppoſition, heats, animoſities, and popular diſtur- 
bances ; though they have not been attended with 
any fatal or dangerous conſequences, Many in- 
landes of violent ſettiements by preſentations” have 
been already ſpecified in former parts of this in- 
quiry, which ſhall not be repeated. But there was 
a caſe under the conſideration of the laſt general 
aſſemblys of the church of Scotland, which merits 
particular attention. It was the ſettlement of the 
pariſh of Fenwick. In this pariſh, -a preſentatign 
being granted, a univerſal and determined oppoſi- 
tion to the preſentee aroſe. The general aſſembly, 
however, adhering to that fatal ſyſtem of church 
policy, which had been adopted and eagerly pur- 
ſued for ſeveral preceding years, paid no regard ta 
| | the 
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ment to be carried into execution. 


Tas judgment of the aſſembly, upon this oeca- 
fon, was, beſides, marked with a ſingularity. All 
the members of the preſbytery, contrary to the 
uſual form, were required to attend at the execution 
of the ſettlement. The reaſon aſſigned, at the 
time, for this unuſual ſentence, though it is not 
expreſſed in the minutes, was, that the ſettlement 
' being exceedingly odious in the pariſh, few mini- 
ſters would attend it 3 and that, of courle, the 
odium would fall entirely vpen thoſe few, who- 
ſhould be moſt forward in doing their duty; which 
appeared to be hard and vnjult. *It,. therefore, 


occurred, that to make the odium of ſo diſagreeable | 


a ſettlement to be felt the lighter, it ſhould be equally 
divided among all the members of the, preſbytery 3 
and for this purpoſe, they were all required to at- 
tend the an of the ſettlement. 
5 42 | — 
Divisioxs of common properties are known; and 


diyifions of the eſtates of bankrupts are very fami- 


liar. But a judicial diſtribution of odium or public 
reproach: among men, who had been guilty of no 


offence, and ſubjected to no cenſure, is a novelty, | 


which was deſtined to mark the ſpirit and temper 
ef one of theſe aſſemblies, which had found that 2 
| | call 


the voice of the people, and ordered the ſettle- | 
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call and concurrenee of the people, in every fettle- 
ment, are inconteſtably eſtabliſhed in the conſtitution 
of the church of Scotland ; and yet, that the 

voice of -one heritor, in oppoſition to that of the 
avhole pariſh beſides, is a legal and regular call 
of the people , according to that conſtitution! When 
men are determined to violate the fpirit, without 
daring to reje& the forme of a conſtitution, no 
degree of ingenuity is ſufficient to preſerve à con- 
ſiſtency of conduct. | | | 


- In this procedure, relative to the ſettlement of 
Fenwick, there is diſceverable ſomething more than 
inconteſtable evidence of that uncommon violence, 
with which the venerable aſſembly is determined 
to ſupport and carry into execution, the patronage. 
ſyſtem of church policy. One would have thought, 
that the univerſal and inflexible oppoſition to the 
preſentation which occurred in this caſe, might 
have ſtartled the opinion of the moſt reſolute af- 
ſembly, might have convinced the moſt zealous: 
partiſans of the ſyſtem, of its exceſſive ſeverity,: 
and might have inclined them to relax. . But the 
fate of that favourite ſyſtem was ſuppoſed to be 
at ſtake; and, therefore, in ſpite of all oppoſition, 
\ OY _ 


This is declared by a reſolution of the Aſſembly 1 782. 
This was found ia the ſettlemeut of the pati of Carſ® - 
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and every principle of moderation, the aſſembly. 
| proceeded, ordered the ſettlement to be carried in- 
to execution, and required all the members of the 
preſbytery to be preſent upon the occaſion, in order 
to ſhare the odium equally amongſt them. 


Tuis was not merely a violent ſettlement, con- 
trary to the genius of the conſtitution of the church 
of Scotland. It was, alſo a ſingular phænomenon 
in the hiſtory of eccleſiaſtical juſtice, which, we 
truſt, will not be drawn into a precedent. Here 
was a ſupreme ecclefiaſtical court, proceeding with 
the gravity of wiſdom, and the ſolemnity of juſtice, 
to pronounce a ſentence, which they were convinced 
would be attended with infamy, or odium, among 
the people, where it was to receive execution! To 
juſtify this mode of procedure, a private conviction 
of rectitude of conduct is not ſufficient. God for- 
bid, that courts of law, either civil or eccleſiaſtical, 
| ſhould be ſuffered, under pretence of a purity of 
private intention, to continue a practice of pro- 
nouncing deciſions which, in the general ſenſe and 
underſtanding of the people, ſhould be attended 


7 with odium or infamy; for this is, almoſt, the laſt 


degree of miſery which can be inflied, by the 
ſeverity of legal oppreſſion. Allowing, for the ſake 
of argument, what cannot be admitted in reality, that 
- the, aſſembly were, legally, right in the principle 
| | i 
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of their decifion, we might appeal to the wiſdom an@ 
| Htberality of thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the | 
ſpirit and principles of legiſlation, whether it is not 
high time to alter that ſyſtem, which has become | 

| 6dious or infamous in the opinion A the great 1 
of e people. R 
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+46 Tur iniabe? of TED who! kate ſeceded | 
from the -eftabliſhed church, in different parts of 


the kingdom, amounts to about two hundred thou- 
ſand people. The eleQion” of miniſters among 
them is entirely popular; and, if their elections 
have been attended with' dangerous tumults and acts 
of violence, they have been very carefully con- 
— for Wey v remain TIE a Logs to the 0 


I 1 


4. In S ee * in Aiferent 
parts of the kingdom, there have been many poll 2 
elections in boroughs, where: the electors have been 45 
exceedingly numerous, but where no tumult aroſe, bw 
no fatal accident happened, no act of violence or 4 

. " * 133 1 R y 4 "= outrage * 


e. are informed, that in Scotland, there are three hun- 
_ dred miniflers of the ſeceding intereſt, beßdes thoſe of the 
preſbytery of relief. Some of the congregations of the ſeceding- 
intereſt, ſuch as thoſe of Stirling and Dunfermline, conſiſt of 
abut 3000 people; but, allowing each of zco miniſters, to have 
2 congregation. of 600 perfons only, the number of diſſenters, © 
befices thoſe of the preſbytery of relief, will amount to one bun- 


ered ar.d eighty thouſand ; and the preſbytery of relief is mode- LE | . 
* rated at twenty thouſand perſons, * k 
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in gl 4 4 
. of, any, kind. mas (committed; | The poll 


_ YeRtjon,, which. togk | place at Edinburgh in 146, 
_ merits, in many reſpects, partieular attention. Vite. 5 
rent liſts: of candidates were diſtributed. The diltige+- | 

tion of Whig and Tory appears t to bave prevailed, * 

for one of the liſts; we obſerve; is called A Whig 


lia. On the firſt day, ſix hundred perſons polled; and: 


the election way conducted and concluded wirheut 
the brate diene op af of. mee e 4011 
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"Ii ſpeting; of. the elections of the e it- 


| would: he an gd of injuſtice, , not to mention the 


ume and character of the. chief magiſtrate. choſen - 
by the people of Edipborgh, upon occaſion of the poll 


: — here ſpecified.- GzokGe Daunen, Who 
from his youth, had been diſtinguiſhed by his abi- 
| lities, his private virtues, his- application to buſineſs, 

and love of the public:: Gonο , DRUu MOD, 


every ſtep of whoſe conduct; had been marked by an 


2 dent and inflexible attachment to the liberties and 
5 cdnſtitution” of his country: Gzoxor: DrumnonD; 
| who has been the author ef public works, which 


| __ conſtitute. ſplendid monuments of the moſt bene- 


volent diſpofition, and the moſt exalted. mind: 


| This was the illuſtrious character who, in an election 
of the people, obtained the higheſt bonour, whick+ 


e 8 of the {PER to beſtow 1+ 
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